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Conducted by J. H. Brown, who lives on his 
farm at Climax, Mich., which is conducted as 
the Michigan Farmer Experiment Farm. All 
correspondence for this department should be 
sent to Climax, Mich. 








THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





BEES ON THE FARM. 

Thinking you might be pleased to 
hear from one who, after reading Mr. 
Hilton’s article, “Who Should Keep 
Bees,” in January 23d issue of The 
Farmer, a year ago, and later on your 
article, “Bees on the Farm,” decided 
to make a start in bee-keeping, I will 
write you of my success. 

About May ist I purchased of a 
neighbor a swarm of bees in an eight- 
frame dovetailed hive, for which I 
paid $4.50, I then sent for an extra 
hive complete, 100 one-pound sections, 
one smoker, two pounds comb founda- 
tion, two supers, and Koot’s “A. B. C. 
of Bee Culture.” 

When the bees were well started 
gathering honey I put on a super of 24 
one-pound sections. These were fin- 
ished the 15th of July, and I had to 
remove it, as we have “four little 
folks” whose mouths had been water- 
ing for honey ever since the bees ar- 
rived. 

Another super was put on at once, 
and when about two-thirds full a sec- 
ond super was placed under this. And 
later, in like manner, a third super un- 
der the two. The three were left on 
until some time in September, when 
every section was finished. 

I think they would have filled an- 
other super had I put it on, but was 
afraid they would not store enough for 
winter, so I did not venture. 

They finished in all 96 one-pound sec. 
tions, but did not swarm until one 
hight about the 20th of November, 
when they departed, hive and all. Boot 
tracks from the road to where the 
hive stood, and return, solved the mys- 
tery. 

Thus ended my first experience in 
“bee-keeping,” but will try again this 
spring with two or three swarms. 

The experience of a neighbor who 
purchased a swarm at the same time 
has been somewhat different. His 
made but little honey and swarmed 
several times, some going away. He is 
wintering three swarms. Spring will 
tell which of us has been the more 
successful, or perhaps I should say, 
had the better “luck.” 

If others can get as much pleasure 
and profit from a swarm of bees as I 
have, they will never regret making 
the small invesment, even if some ras- 
cal saves them the trouble of winter- 


ing, 
Tuscola Co., Mich W. T. LEWIS. 
(Several brother farmers tried an 


experiment in keeping bees last season 
for the first time, after reading over 
our suggestions, and a few of them 
had about as good success as you did 
—with the “nocturnal swarming” left 
out. 

Possibly the “thing’’ who took your 
bees, hive and honey, wanted to ex- 
periment with stolen sweets. He may 
be conscience-smitten “one of these 
days,’ and return to you sixty or even 
one hundred fold more honey than he 
stole. At least, he ought to return the 
empty hive. 

We did not keep any bees last sea- 
Son, simply because we had more work 
on hand than could be done with the 
limited help, and then we were ad- 


vised by several brother farmers that 
it did not pay to fuss with them. 

But really, is it very much work to 
care properly for a few swarms of 
bees? Of course, when the bees are 


tend to them. As this period covers 
but a few days, even when several 
Swarms are kept, we do not see any 
serious detriment to the farmer who is 
not rushed with work. 

The principal objection to keeping a 
few swarms of bees is that there are 
only about three years out of five in 
which enough honey is made to be at 
all profitable. During the other two 
years what little honey is made goes to 


swarming, one must be on hand to at- 


last season’s work of plowing, find any 
| bees’ nests on your farms, and have 

you noticed any decrease in the 

number of bees at work in the 
| field. garden and among your flower 
beds? Another question: Have you 
tried keeping a swarm of bees on your 
farm, to furnish honey for your own 
family use, and does it pay? Let us 
have brief replies, and thoroughly ven- 
tilate the matter as it pertains to the 
practical farmer who makes no special- 
ty of keeping bees. 

In our case it may not pay to under- 
take to keep bees, as we could buy the 
honey at less cost than we could afford 
to fuss with the bees. But the trouble 












































winter months. .Add to this the neces- 
sity of supplying artificial food, which 
must usually be purchased, and we 
find that some would-be bee-keepers 
become disgusted. 

On the other hand, we think there 
is good reason for the keeping of bees 
on many farms where clover is grown. 
Since we referred to this matter one 
year ago several brother farmers 
have stated to us that they saw very 
few bumble bees last season, and not 
a single nest was plowed up while 
plowing wheat or oat stubble. 

On our own farm, while plowing 
such stubble, we found but a single 
nest, whereas years ago we used to 
plow up from one to a dozen nests in 
a single day. When one understands 
how necessary and valuable insects 
are in the fertilization of clover, it 
behooves us to investigate the honey- 
bee from this standpoint also. 

We would like to ask this question 








of our brother farmers: Did you, in 
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support the bees through the cold is, although we can buy honey when 


we need it, we seldom have it on hand 
when we want it. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


ANOTHER WINDMILL OUTFIT. ah 





Last fall I was induced by one of 
your agents at the State Fair to take 
a trial subscription of your paper, and 
I can frankly say that I shall not do 
without it as long as I can get money 
enough to pay for it. 

I have been especially interested in 
the articles on farm power. In your 
issue ‘of November 20 E. S. Wilcox 
rather runs down geared mills for pow- 
er, and when he does that he steps on 
my toes, and hard, too. 

One year ago this fall I put a geared 
mill on my farm. It’s all the power I 
have got and all that I want. 
It pumps all the water for my horses 
and cows; it cuts all of the corn fod- 
der, shells all of my corn, grinds all 
of my feed; it elevates the grain to a 
hopper over the grinder all ready for 
grinding; it runs my grindstone, and 
gives me all the power, and more than 
I can use. 

Mr. Wilcox says that he can see his 


neighbor’s mill every day, and for 
weeks at a time it stands still. He 
couldn’t say that of me if he was my 
neighbor. 

I have never been out of water or 
ground feed, and, as our editor says, 
have my machinery so arranged that 
I never feel the want of wind, and 
enough goes to waste to do the work of 
a whole neighborhood. 

As to cost, the first cost is much less 
than any kind of engine, and the after 
eost is almost nothing. The power is 
always in place, and, with plenty of 
oil, a mill will last almost a lifetime. 

I send you a cut of my barn and the 
way it is arranged. The floor is six- 
teen feet wide, and the swing beam 
comes out four feet over the floor. The 
mast comes down to the beam, direct- 
ly over the swing beam, so you see 
there is a space of four feet back and 
twelve feet in front of the machinery, 
leaving room to work on both sides, 
but is not in the way of loaded teams 
driving in on the barn floor. 

The feed cutter, which is not shown 
in the cut, is placed on a scaffold even 
with the swing beam, and is run from 
the pulley next to the foot gear. 

On the floor is a large bin holding 
enough cut stalks to last two or three 
weeks, and as they are cut they drop 
into this bin. 

Now, if there is anyone who sees 
this article who is thinking of getting 
a power for farm use, let me say, get 
a geared windmill. Put it on your 
barn, and I am sure that you will be 
more than satisfied. 

FRED M. LUTHER. 

Ottawa Co., Mich. 

(The arrangement of this mill and 
machinery is somewhat similar to our 
own. In reply to those correspondents 
who wish us to give a sketcn of our 
plant, will state that a sketch will be 
made in the near future, accompanied 
by a full description. 

We did some custom work a 
days ago for one of our neighbors who 
is a regular reader of The Farmer. 
The ground feed was much finer than 
that ground at our local mill. To sum 
up the whole matter, our windmill 
power and mill machinery does per- 
work, and we are more and more 
pleased with it each day we set the 
machinery into motion.—Ed.) 


few 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


WORK ON THE FARM. 





There seems to be no end to the 
work on a farm. March 24 we are in 
the midst of sugar making. 

And while we are not making sugar, 
we are cutting sugar wood for next 
year, and stove wood for summer use, 
cleaning up tree-tops and sleeking up 
in general in the woods. 

Then later on, and before plowing 
for corn begins, will come the usual 
job of fixing fences and cleaning up 
around the barn and fields. A good 
deal of this work we planned to do in 
the winter time, but the snow was so 
deep that it was almost impossible to 
get around through it. So it will have 
to be done in a much shorter time. 

We have made us eight brood sow 
pens, six feet square, with a railing 
around on the inside to protect the 
young pigs from their mothers lying 
on them. These pens are placed in a 
row with a small yard for each pen. 

It looks somewhat like a street in a 





“wild and woolly west” town, and at- 
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day of April. | 

There has been a great deal said in 
nearly all farm papers, the past few 
months, about sows eating their pigs, 
and it seems that there is a general 
feeling that salt pork is the remedy. I 
don’t believe that our sows will need 
any pork this time, for they have had 
plenty of exercise, with nothing for 
some time but a ration of sugar beets, 
clover hay and pasture. 

Since thesnow went off they have had 
the run of alarge clover field that we 
intend to plow up for corn, There is 
plenty of young, tender clover they 
ean get, which, I think, will do them 


good. 

Our clover seed was sown on an ideal 
“honey comb” surface, and nearly 
every seed seemed to bound into a 


crevice. I never sowed seed before 
when the conditions were so favorable. 
I had the seeder ready and I got ap 
as soon as I could see and went at it. 

I did not sow twelve acres before 
breakfast, as friend Terry did, but got 
over the ground at a good lively rate. 
I don’t sow by stake, but by the rows 
of corn, taking eight rows at a round. 
When I don’t have corn rows to follow 
I use the drill marks, thus avoiding 
the trouble of using stakes. I put on 
a bushel of seed to five or six acres, 
whether seed is cheap or dear. 

We never had clover go through the 
winter in better shape. 
acres of clover I don’t believe that a 
single stalk has started to heave by 
the frost. The heavy mulch that died 
down on it last fall completely pro- 
tected it from heaving, 

Wheat looks well and bids fair to be 
a good crop. 

I. N. COWDREY. 

(Since we commenced advocating 
the use of, and illustrated the chicken- 
coop pig pen” in The Farmer, more 
than a score of brother farmers have 
written us saying they had tried this 
style of a portable shelter and liked 
it very much. 

We note that friend Cowdrey likes 
the shelter better with the floor de- 
tachable. Ours is fastened down so 
that a large sow cannot lift it up when 
fastened therein. The floor is also 
quickly detached by pulling a few 
nails; 

Unfortunately for us we have not 
had any heavy freezes lately, so as to 
make a real honey-combed surface, 
We were in Clinton county last week, 
and found plenty of chances to sow 
seed on an ideal surface. No such 
heavy freezes in Kalamazoo county.-— 
Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
THE USES OF SALT IN AGRICUL- 
TURE. 





At our farmers’ institutes and horti- 
cultural meetings, the question has of- 
ten arisen as to whether or no it is 
practical to use salt in the orchard. 

I remember a fruit-grower in Mason 
county, whom we were once visiting, 
told us that he strewed salt under his 
plum trees so that the ground was 
quite white, and was troubled very lit- 
tle with curculio or other injurious in- 
sects. 

Later the question of using salt in 
the orchard came up at one of our 
horticultural meetings, and I told of 
our friend’s experience—when the re- 
mark was made that “he had better go 
slow” unless he wanted to get rid of 
his trees. 

A lecturer before an association of 
English farmers once said that salt 
was one of the most important sub- 
jects that could be brought before an 
agricultural audience, and, as it is 
equally important for the American 
farmer, we will notice some of the 
points he made. He says, and we 
think rightfully, that the reason it is 
not more appreciated and more gen- 
erally used, is because its chemical 
action on the soil is not clearly under- 
stood, and the great solvent powers of 
chloride in setting other substances 
free has been overlooked. 

The use of salt as a manure began 
very early in the Kast, and was prac- 
ticed by the Hebrews and _ Chinese 
many centuries before the Christian 
era. Lord Bacon, in the seventeenth 
century, recommended the use of salt 
and water for the hand; and Sir Hugh 
Platt said that manure laid on barren 
ground would fail to enrich the same 
but for the salt present in it. 

Before fixing the quantity of salt 
to be applied, the farmer should care- 
fully consider the conditions of the 
soil, what manures have been previous- 





greater than those of rain water in 
setting free and breaking up _ the 
particles of the soil. An experiment 
made to test the relative solvent pow- 
ers of rain water and of a solution of 
ten per cent of salt showed that while 
the rain water dissolved a total of 1,- 
345 pounds of minerals, the salt solu- 
tion dissolved 2,475 pounds, 

In cereals there is a large prepon- 
derance of phosphorus in the form of 
phosphoric acid, amounting to nearly 
fifty per cent in wheat and oats, and 
nearly forty per cent in barley. In all 
roots there is a large preponderance of 
potash, in potatoes reaching nearly 
fifty per cent, In shay and clover the 
most important constituents are pot- 
ash, lime and silica. The straw of 
cereals contains nearly half as much 
potash as grain, and a very large 
quantity of silica. This explains the 
necessity of a rotation of crops, as 
they do not take the same elements 
from the soil. 

Barnyard manure is conceded to be 
the best and most powerful, for the 
reason that it gives back to the soil 
most of the substances that have been 
taken from it; yet in many instances 
it is thrown out in the yard to lie ex- 
posed for months to the weather. To 
the farmer who seenis to find this a 
necessity, we would say, you may here 
find a very important place for the use 
of salt. If you sprinkle it regularly 
on the manure heap you will thereby 
fix the ammonia, which is the most 
valuable chemical for the land, and 
which would be lost unless means are 
used to prevent it; and manures mix- 
ed with salt are much more effective, 
besides ‘being rid of millions of noxious 
vermin. : 

I think tthe authority referred to 
above would sustain the testimony of 
our Mason county friend, for he claims 
that salt will kill all kinds of worms, 
slugs and vermin, and especially the 
turnip fly, and the worm that does so 
much damage to the oats. It will also 
absorb moisture from the atmosphere 
and. hold it in the soil. 

Nitrate of soda requires about two 
hundredweight of salt to one hundred- 
weight of nitrate before using, guano 
about half a hundredweight of sait 
to each hundredweight of guano, 
superphosphates ‘from two to three 
hundredweight of salt per acre, or 
equal quantities of superphosphates 
and salt. 

Oceana Co. J. M. W. 
(We should be glad to hear from any 
brother farmer who has tried sowing 
salt on sandy loam soil. We never 
could see any material benefit in ap- 
plications made on our soil, but shall 
test the matter again. 

We doubt whether the salt has aay 
material effect in fixing the ammonia 
escaping from the barnyard manure 
heap. We should prefer using land 
plaster or muck.—E4.) 





MORNING-GLORY AND THISTLES. 





I notice in The Farmer of the 19th 
of March that Frank Leslie. of Ohio, 
is troubled with the wild morning-glo- 
ry. 

He says that the field that is infest- 
ed with them has been in corn about 
21 years. That kind of culture will 
tend to increase them. The continual 
plowing and working breaks the roots 
and drags them around, and new 
shoots will spring up from every place. 

But they are easily gotten rid of, 
if rightly managed. They area persist- 
ent grower on soft, cultivated land. 
Now, if Mr. Leslie will allow his hogs 
(without rings in their noses) access to 
them a year or two, they will root 
them all out and eat the roots and 
thrive on them. Or if he will seed 
down the part infested with the vine 
and keep sheep on it a year or two, 
they will kill them all out by eating 
them off as fast as tney come up. 

I would inclose the part, and by 
treating it in this way he will get rid 
of them easily. I have got rid of two 
or three patches in this way. 

Canada thistles can be killed by con- 
tinually cutting them a year or two 
as fast as they come out of the ground. 

Jackson Co., Mich G. S. TEF ; 

Friend Tefft’s treatment is a pend 
one. It is bad to keep digging up the 
ground which contains the roots of this 
pest. 

In this connection, and because we 
have several communications on our 
desk, asking how to exterminate Can- 
ada thistles, we suggest that the un- 
fortunate possessors of such thistles 





wage a relentless warfare on them 
during the coming season. ’ 


The surface trimming must be kept up 
all through the growing season. 

A few farmers tell us they do not 
believe Canada thistles can be killed 
by depriving them of air and light. 
To such we suggest that a “trial plot” 
in some thistle patch be selected early 
this spring, and a course of treatment 
administered. In a small patch a hand 
hoe could be utilized, but for field 
treatment nothing is better than broad 
sweeps in place of cultivator teeth. 

THE GANG PLOW. 

Another good tool for this work, in 
fields managed by summer fallowing, 
is the gang plow. We saw one a few 
days ago that just suited us for this 
business. With this tool one can sub- 
due almost any kind of sod in prepar- 
ing a seed bed for wheat in the fall. 

The tool has either three or four 
small but broad plow bottoms, and is 
easily handled for shallow, but effect- 
ive, cross plowing. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


SOME POTATO EXPERIENCE. 


I guess I have read every number of 
your valuable paper for eight years. 
Have been much interested in many 
articles therein concerning the raising 
of potatoes. 

About five years ago I decided to 
make an experiment myself. I found, 
after a long search, a few potato balls, 
saved the seed and planted them. 

The first year I had a large variety 
of all shapes of worthless roots, but 


-have culled them each year, and last 


year I raised from one of the varieties 
at the rate of 380 bushels per acre, 
and from another variety 3388 bushels 
per acre, each as good potatoes as one 
ever found to eat. 

Wayne Co., Mich. Cc. C. MILLS. 
I should be glad to know if any one 
can beat this. * 

(For one who has the time and is 
interested in potato culture, such ex- 
periments are recommended; and some- 
times wonderful resul’s are obtained, 
with the attendant financial benefits. 
—Ed.) 





An Implement You Should Have. 


For three years we have been watching the 
rogress of the spring tooth weeders that have 
en put upon the market. From the first we pro- 
nounced them the most valuable agricultural 
implement added in the last half of the niae- 
teenth century, and with the improvements that 
have been so quickly made upon the original 
form we are compelled to admit that these 
weeders as to-day sent out by D. Y. Hallock & 
Son, York, Pa., have far surpassed our expecta- 
tions. 






Patent 
Allowed. 


We know personally many farmers who used 
these weeders last year and regret that lack of 
space prevents us from reproducing some of the 
many letters we have seen commending them. 
Here is a sample letter: 

DIME, ARMSTRONG Co., Pa , Feb. 17, 1898. 
Messrs. D. Y. HALLock & Son, YORK, Pa. 

Dear Srrs:—I bought a weeder from you last 
season which gave the best satisfaction of any 
tool lever used. I worked a ten-acre field of corn 
with it into which I never put another tool, and it 
was the cleanest field of corn I ever raised 

Yours truly, J. J. REARICK, 

If you have not done so, write to-day to D. Y. 

Halloek & Son, Box 801, York, Pa. 












ing and power. Steel tow... 
Tanks and windmill special 
Our goods are fully warranted. 
Smith & Pomeroy, Mfrs.,Kalamazoo, Mich 
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and its possibilities under the Silage 
system—being the theme of : 


““A BOOK ON SILAGE’’ 
By Prof. F. W. WOLL, 
ofthe University of Wisconsin, neatly bound into a volun, 
of 195 es and now being sent out by the Sinver Mee, Cu, 
rag is unquestionably the best book yet introduced «1, 
the subject. It includes: 
I—Silage Crops. Il—Silos. 
ill—Silage. 1V—Feeding of Siiage. 
Y—Comparison of Silage and other Feeds. 
Vi—The Silo in Modern Agriculture, 
and many valuable tables and compounded rations 
for feeding stock. They are goingrapidly. 
tis FREE. Writefors copy 
to-day—to-morrow may be too late 
SILVER MFC. CO. 
Salem, Ohio. 
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ye, east =z : 
Sold under an abs @ guarantee to do doub 
amount of work of any other mill of Faves slag 
money refunded. Write for circulars and prices, 
DAIN MFG. CO., Carrollton, Mo, 
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Stump 
Pullers on Earth. Machines arranged for two pulls 
at once. ices are Right. Special Price on 
first machine sold in New Territory. Send for my 
Catalogue before you buy a Puller or grub by 
hand. C. D. EDWARDS, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Also Manufacturer of Open Ditchers, 


O20 lr the Western Cullito 


with 4 or6 shovels parallel or 
12 spring tooth gangs with 
our patented parallel beam 
movement. The gangs can 
be moved 6 to 18 inches apart. 
Pronounced by most expert 
farmers the most satisfac- 
hii tory cultivator used. Write 
} tor further information. 


s Keystone Farm Machine Co., 
York, Pa. 


: Can name equally low prices 
on Field ‘Rollers,Corn Planters, Harrows & Shellers. 








It’s easy’ to 
haul a big 
load up a 
big hill if 
you grease 


the wagon 
wheels with 


MICA Axle Grease 


Get a box and learn why 
it’s the best grease ever 
put on an axle. Sold everywhere. 


TM 








BLASTING: remove your stumps 


and BOULDERS Quick and Cheap? If 
our Ajax Cartridges are not sold by 


your dealer, write us for prices tointroduce. AJA 
» Bay City, Mich. ;{ 
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Tires, or the Electric Hand: 
Wagon with Low Wheels wilt 
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No tires to become loose and reset; 


Easy to draw. 





Savings Bank 


} That Pays 500 Per Cent Interest. 
JX A set of Low Steel Wheels with Wide 


Save & times their cost in one year. 


Our Electric Handy Wagon is low enough to be easy to load; strong enough to //)) 


stand up under any load that any two ho E ; 
pre eh porns ye tony ouR ‘ST, rses can pull; neat enough to attract every eye 


WE CAN FURNISH THEM 


\7Z_ to fitany old or new wagon, can give you any size of wheel and an 
5 y width tire desired, 
THEY ARE THE BEST WHEELS MADE. 


P no wood spokes and felloes to d 
out or rot; no chance to shake loose; impervious toeither neat or cold 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 
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Thats what our Low 
Steel Wheels with 
Wide Tires are. 
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i Live Stock. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 








Address all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER 
Detroit, Mich. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
A REPLY TO E. H., OF INGHAM 
COUNTY. 





If E. H., of Ingham Co., who wrote 
the article on “Dairy Cattle Against 
Shorthorns” in your issue of March 
26th, will carefully re-read my article 
in your issue of Feb. 19th he will find 
that he is mistaken in his assertion 
that I claimed Shorthorns were the 
only cattle for Michigan. and that I 
nearly claimed them to be the only 
dairy cow. 

Such were not my intentions, and I 
do not think any fair-minded reader 
would construe the article in question 
in that light. My article was written in 
reply to a former article in your eol- 
umns on “Guernseys at the World’s 
Fair,’ which contained some state- 
ments which were misleading as to the 
position occupied by the Shorthorns in 
the dairy tests at the World’s Fair in 
1893, as I fully explained in the begin- 
ning of my article. The only thing 
which could possibly lead anyone to 
the conclusions arrived at by E. H. 
was the heading, “The Shorthorns on 
Top,” and for this I am not respon- 
sible, as the heading was furnished by 
the department editor. 

IXvery statement made in my article 
can be proved by the records of the 
World’s Fair dairy tests, records 
which are indisputable, as they were 
public records made under the direc- 
tion and inspection of a committee 
selected for that puvpose. This com- 
mittee contained representatives of the 
three breeds which were competing. I 
depended entirely upon public records, 
of which there can be no dispute, and 
not upon alleged phenomenal records 
made behind the breeders’ barn doors, 
as is so often the case with breeders 
of the special purpose dairy breeds. 

I will not attempt to defend Mr. 
Hinds’ article. He is able to defena 
it himself in a far more capable man- 
ner than I could do. It is sufficient 
for me to say that every statement in 
his article regarding dairv records can 
be proved from these same World’s 
Fair records. I presume E. H. is ig- 
norant of the fact that Mr. Hinds had 
charge of the Shorthorn cows at the 
World’s Fair, and is in a position to 
know what he is talking about. It is 
due to his zeal and energy that the 
Shorthorns were enabled to make the 
magnificent showing which surprised 
even their most sanguine friends and 
so galls the breeders of the special pur- 
pose dairy breeds. 

I never have claimed, and do not 
claim now, that Shorthorns are the 
only cattle for Michigan, or any other 
locality. Circumstances alter cases, 
and what would prove profitable for 
one man would not be profitable for 
another. Men must select the breed 
of cattle best suited to their purpose. 
If butter alone is wanted I would say 
take the Jersey or Guernsey; if milk 
alone is the object, the Holstein; for 
beef alone, the Hereford, Galloway or 
Aberdeen Angus; but for the general 
farmer, who wants to raise some good 
stock and at the same time produce a 
fair supply of milk and butter of good 
quality, there never has been, nor do 
I believe there ever will be. a breed of 
cattle which can equal the Shorthorn 
when bred as a_ general purpose 
animal. 

While I do not claim that the high- 
est point of excellence can be attained 
in both directions in the same animal, 
yet I do claim that the two qualities 
can be so combined as to produce an 
animal which will prove profitable to 
its owner. 

The editor of this department, and 
hundreds of the readers of The Michi- 
gan Farmer, can bear testimony to the 
assertion that ten or fifteen years ago 
there were hundreds of good grade 
Shorthorn cows in Michigan that were 
capable of raising stock that would 
pay in the feed lot, and at the same 
time produce a profitable supply of 
milk and butter for use in the house- 
hold, or to place upon the market. But 
since the owners of these grade Short- 
horns began to mongrelize their herds 
by breeding to, bulls of the special pur- 
pose dairy breeds, it is hard to find a 
carload of good feeding steers in any 
one locality. That the owners of such 
herds are realizing their mistake is at- 
tested by the phenomenal demand for 
Shorthorn bulls of the general purpose 
type at the present time. 

The fault of rushing from one ex- 
treme to the other is one which is 
peculiar to the American people, and 
I would say, in unison with the editor 





and K. H., if you have a class of stock 
that is paying you, stick to them until 
you can close them out at a profit. I 
believe in fairness and justice to all, 
and because I am an ardent admirer 
of one class of stock, it is not a sign 
that I can see no good in any others. 
If E. H. will spend time to visit our 
place I think I can convince him that 
the claims I have made for the general 
purpose animal are well founded. 
FREEMAN J. FISHBECK. 
Livingston County, Mich. 


MICHIGAN'S LIVE STOCK. 








INTERESTED IN ITS IM- 


PROVEMENT. 

Continuing the sketches of the presi- 
dents of the various live stock organ- 
izations in this State, we present a por- 
trait of L. W. Barnes, of Byron, Shia- 
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wassee county, President of the State 
Swine Breeders’ Association. ‘Lou” 
is one of the old reliables, who never 
misses the stock meetings, and always 
puts in an appearance 2t the State 
Fair. 

Mr. Barnes was born February 10, 
1852, on the farm settled by his father, 
Ezra D. Barnes, in the spring of 1836, 
four miles southwest of the village of 
Byron, Shiawassee county, and where 
he lived until 1896, when he moved to 
a farm one and a half miles south of 
Byron, settled by his wife’s father, Mr. 
Isaac Barnum, at a very early day. 

In 1875 Mr. Barnes began, in a small 
way, the breeding of Poland-China 
swine. About three years later he 
formed a partnership with his brother 
Oscar, under the firm name of L. W. & 
O. Barnes, and began making a spe- 
cialty of the breeding of American 
Merino sheep and Poland-China swine. 
Stock from this flock and herd have 
found their way into all parts of Michi- 
gan as well as into nearly every state 
in the Union and into Canada. Several 
selections have also been made from 
this flock of Merinos for export to Aus- 
tralia and South America. <A _ few 
years later some attention was given 
to the breeding of Shorthorn cattle, 
and a small herd of fine quality was 
got together. It was thought best, 
however, to drop the cattle and give 
their entire attention to the sheep and 
swine. A closing-out sale was held 
June 1, 1887, and fairly good prices 
were obtained. 

In March, 1891, his brother Oscar 
was killed by an accident, and for a 
time this shock almost discouraged Mr. 
Barnes in keeping up the business of 
breeding improved stock for the farm; 
but he could not think of giving up 
what seemed to him his life’s work, 
and he is still giving it as much study 
and attention now as ever, and we 
hope will for many years to some. 

Mr. Barnes was one of the original 
members of the Michigan Merino 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, and has 
attended all its meetings, and a great 
portion of the time been a member of 
the executive committee. He is also a 
member of the executive committee of 
the State Agricultural Society, and has 
been for a number of years. A more 
faithful official than Mr, Barnes it 
would be hard to find, and he enjoys 
the respect and confidence of his fel- 
low breeders, friends and neighbors to 
a marked degree. 





For the Michigan Furmer. 


SALT FOR BROOD SOWS. 





In issue of Michigan Farmer for 
March 19th, I notice an article bearing 
on this subject, and on account of 


several things that have come to my 
knowledge in regard to using salt for 
hogs, I feel that I should write this. 
The advice given there will doubtless 
send several sows to ““Kingdom Come,” 


for the reason that many farmers will 
have aggravated cases of sows eating 
their pigs, and will argue that if a 
little salt is geod, more will be better, 
and enough will be given to kill the 
sows almost instantly, A limited quan- 
tity will not injure a sow, but too 
much acts as poison. If a sow has 
salt constantly in reach she will not 
eat too much, or if it is mixed with 
a larger quantity of wood ashes she 
will not eat too much. While salt is 
an aid to digestion, it cannot be regard- 
ed as a cathartic. -Had the writer 
credited his late success to the bran 
feeding rather than the salt, he would 
have been nearer right. The best way 
to salt hogs is to gradually get them 
accustomed to it and then keep it by 
them all the time mixed with wood 
ashes. In more than a quarter of a 
century’s experience with brood sows, 1] 
have never had a sow kill and eat her 
pigs, simply because I am careful not 
to allow them to be constipated at that 
time. I have never fed fat meat: 
bran and middlings are better, or pas- 
ture or clover hay or roots. If sows 
are not accustomed to salt, be very 
-areful not to give them too much. 

I have six large strong sows yet to 
farrow and I doubt if any of them 
will eat a dead pig if found in the 
nest at farrowing time. 

Ross Co., Ohio. JOHN M. JAMISON. 





HOW THE GOAT IS UTILIZED 
ABROAD. 
From our Paris Correspondent. 

The goat has been not inaptly termed 
the poor man’s cow; it is easily fed, 
and thrives in certain districts—upper 
hill slopes where sheep and cows are 
impossible. In Paris and the large 
provincial towns, the milk sells twice 
as dear as that of the cow; the milk is 
readily made into excellent cheese, and 
the butter has the reputation of fortify- 
ing the system. The flesh of the goat 
is not delicate, and is only eaten by the 
very poor; kid, of course, is as popu- 
lar, and much cheaper than lamb. 
The European goat is said to have had 
its cradle in the Alps. It can be easily 
reared on mountain sides. It is a larg- 
er animal than that peculiar to Asia 
and Africa. The Asiatic goat has no 
beard, often no horns, and is not a 
good milker. But in Angora, Cash- 
mere, and Thibet, it is prized for its 
undercoat of fine hair or down, with 
which the celebrated Cashmere shawls 
are made. It is not a good milker, but 
is gentle, and soon becomes a pet with 
families. Its milk is not strong fla- 
vored. The African goat is a good 
milker in its own climate: the Malta 
variety is the best, due it is said to the 
influence of the sea. It yields between 
three and four quarts of milk daily. 
The French prefer the Alpine goat; it 
is roped and fed on pasture and stands 
the outside well, if protected from 
wind; the animal likes plenty of air. 
In the Lyonese Mont d’Or, the goat is 
house fed all the year; it eats every 
kind of mess, and mixtures are made 
of vegetables with even kitchen hash. 
The goats are milked three times a 
day, and the yield on the whole is 
about two quarts. Its milk makes 
capital cheese, which has a most for- 
tifying and restorative effect upon de- 
bilitated constitutions. It was a goat, 
Amaltheus, which reared Jupiter. 
Goats’ cheese is made in the form of 
a pyramid, weighs 4 to 5 ounces, and 
costs half a fane. Goats’ milk im- 
parts vivacity even to sickly children. 








STOCK NOTES. 





A report from Montana says’ the 
sheep men of that state have been try- 
ing and successfully, too, to avoid pay- 
ing taxes on their herds by moving 
them to Idaho, and back to Montana, 
all the time claiming that they were 
sheep in transit and not subject to tax- 
ation. The supreme court of Wyom- 
ing has decided that such sheep are 
subject to taxation whenever found in 
the state. 

Here is an Iowa swine-breeder’s 
opinion of the cause of hog cholera: 
“Hog cholera is, in my judgment, a re- 
sult of improper feed and care, Per- 
manent hogpens are an abomination 
on the farm. It is difficult to get sun- 
light into them. The floors and soil 
underneath become foul and unhealthy. 
Yards adjacent must be used continu- 
ally, and they become undesirable for 
swine. There is also waste of fertility 
by the use of permanent buildings. I 
use portable pens for sleeping pur- 
poses; also portable feeding floors. 
Move pens to pasture in summer; back 
to feeding pens in winter; to new 
pastures next season. Keep up a rota- 
tion of fertility and save hogpens and 
have healthy quarters at all times.” 


The English say that the best mut- 
ton in the world is produced by the use 





of a Southdown ram with a Merino 


ewe, and their butchers claim they 
not only give the finest quality of 
meat, but have the smallest percent- 
age of offal and a desirable lightness 
of bone. With these sheep there is a 
certainty that their good qualities will 
in a great measure be transmitted to 
their offspring. The above extract is 
taken from a stock journal. We would 
like to inquire how Englishmen are 
enabled to test this cross. There is 
but one Merino flock in England, kept 
as a curiosity. We have no doubt but 
that the cross is an excellent one, but 
it will have to be tested in Australia, 
South America or the United States, 
as Merino ewes are not available in 
Great Britain, or even in Canada. 

Mr. J. H. Banghart, of Lansing, in a 
private note, says: “My stock is in 
fine condition—nosick hogs hereabouts. 
I own a young sow that has always 
been too fat; at least I have been told 
so very many times by my friends 
and brother breeders. She will De 
two years old the 28th of next month, 
and weighs over 500 pounds. She is 
hungry always—a regular hog. She 
has farrowed thirty-five pigs to date; 
three iitters. I don’t know how I can 
get her in proper condition—that is, not 


too fat;” Mr. Banghart is 
inclined to be a little = sar- 
eastic. However, if that Duroc- 


Jersey sow keeps up her breeding rec- 
ord, the question of whether she is too 
fat or not need not be discussed. She 
is evidently in good shape for profit to 
her owner. 





Cures Side Bones and. Splints. 
Wales, N. Y., Aug 1, 1897. 

I have used your Caustic Balsam with good 
success on side bones and splints, but I have a 
horse which is Jame in the shoulders. Can you 
give me any special directions for its use in such 
acase? H. H. EVANS. 
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They are the kind that will do you good. 
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WE MEAN BUSINESS, 


Parties met at depot by appointment. 


W. E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Mich. 
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COLIC IN HORSES. 


The spring of the year is a time 
when colic is frequent among farm 
horses. This comes from the fact that 
there is always more or less change in 
the feed given and the work required 





of the animal, as well as frequent 
changes of temperature, These 


changes result in more or less disorder 
of the digestive system, and flatulent, 
or windy colic, a totally different dis- 
ease from nervous colic, naturally fol- 
lows. The small stomach of the horse 
renders the animal peculiarly sensi- 
tive to digestive derangements, and in 
changing its feed or amount of serv- 
ice required, such derangements 
should be carefully guarded against by 
not making them too radical. Changes 
should be made gradually that the 
animal’s system may become accus- 
tomed to them by degrees. The losses 
from colic are probably much greater 
than from any other form of disease. 
and some authorities claim them to be 
greater than from all other diseases 
combined. In a recent lecture before 
a farmers’ institute in Utah, Dr. Fish- 
er, of the Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, gave a description of the various 
causes of colic, and gave the treatment 
he had found most successful in com- 
batting the disease. From what he 
said we take the following extracts: 

According to European statistics, 
covering from 10 to 25 years, and 
records of from 1,000 to 1,600 horses at 
various veterinary colleges, out of 
every hundred deaths of horses 75 are 
caused by colic. In Bavaria, where 
they have official records of 400,000 
horses, 10 per cent., or 40,000 of them, 
have colic every year and 30,000 die. 
The first cause of the frequency of 
this disease is that the horse cannot 
vomit, and therefore he demands great 
care in feeding. Another cause is 
catching cold by exposure to cold 
draughts when heated, or by careless- 
ness in damp weather; feeding frosted 
or frozen fodder; drinking ice water 
when warm or unused to it. Overfeed- 
ing when unusually hungry, or when 
food is changed to something he great- 
ly relishes, or by giving more than he 
can digest when not at work on Sun- 
days or holidays, by feeding indigesti- 
ble food, by feeding chop feed cut too 
short, or grain ground too fine, green 
oats or hay, raw potatoes, ete.; hitch- 
ing up right after a heavy feed and 
driving hard; imperfect mastication, 
caused by poor teeth, ete. 

Spoiled, rotten, damaged, or tainted 
food of any kind, sandy, betrodden 
hay, or hay from low, marshy fields, 
damp straw covered with fungi, 
mouldy oats, distilling slops, dirty, 
turbid water containing foreign mat- 
ters, may cause it, and it may come 
from gas formation in the stomach, 
from feeding young or wilted clover, 
lucerne, esparcette, ‘buckwheat, with- 
ered or fermenting grass, sprouting 
grain or fresh grain of any kind. Crib- 
bers sometimes swallow such quanti- 
ties of air as to produce colic. 

Accumulation of food matters in the 
intestines, This occurs in cases of 
catarrh in the intestines, or during 
long periods of rest after being fed on 
bulky food like straw, or some of the 
coarse, woody fodders, or on dry and 
tasteless food, like flour, bran, and 
middlings in undue quantities. 

Stones and concrements in the intes- 
tines, caused by sandy or earthy fod- 
ders, or by bran in undue quantities. 
Most frequent in horses kept by mil- 
lers and bakers in cities, 

Worms in the intestinal tract, es- 
pecially when they are so numerous as 
to become’ bunched and knotted  to- 
gether. 

Intestinal 
twistings, 
tions, ete. 

Prolonged starvation—starvation 
colic—common in war horses. 

In some cases rolling of the animals, 
and consequent dislocation of the in- 
testines. 

It may also be brought about by ¢a- 
tarrhs, inflammations of various kinds, 
uleers and poisoning. 

Another cause, and the most impor- 
tant of all, is the presence in the pos- 
terior aorta and anterior mesenteric 
arteries, in 95 per cent of. our horses, 
of a parasitic worm, a round worm, 
the larva of which may be swallowed 
in the drinking water, and passing 
from the intestines, bore holes through 
the walls into a blood vessel, and from 


dislocations, 
inearcera- 


stenosis, 
invaginations, 


there pass up into the arteries men- 
tioned above. There they cause blood 
clots, which may be detached by any 
irregularity like those named above, 
and these clogging the smaller blood 
vessels disturb the circulation in the 
intestines, and colic results from a 
cause that would have but little effect 
if the worm had not been there. 

The Doctor gave as rules for pre- 
venting colic: First, give your horse 
wholesome food, feed regularly, and 
according to the work the horse does, 
feed less and different food when the 
work is light, or when they rest on 
Sundays. Don’t expose your horses to 
draughts of cold air, especially when 
the body is in a heated condition. Be 
careful in watering horses. Water 
regularly, and never give ice water to 
a horse accustomed to have it tem- 
pered. Give only pure water, and 
avoid the danger of the worm spoken 
of as in the arteries. Take care of the 
manure, because it is an excellent fer- 
tilizer, but water contaminated with 
it in any way is a dangerous thing for 
the horse, 

He gave some of the most common 
symptoms of colic. Horses at work 
take short, stiff steps, sway from side 
to side at the hind quarters, stop sud- 
denly, become restless, stamp with 
their feet, shake themselves, try to lie 
down, ete. In the stable they seem 
ill at ease, refuse food and drink, and 
stand back from the manger, step back 
and forth, groan, kick their bellies, 
look back at their flanks, switch their 
tails, bend their forelegs, arch their 
back, stretch their head and neck, and 
place their hind feet under their 
bodies. Now and then they lie down 
very carefully, or only make an at- 
tempt and give it up. In other cases 
they lie down suddenly and carelessly, 
roll around on their back, and kick 
into the air, after drawing the legs 
close to the body. 

Another and frequent symptom is 
the desire to urinate, which is not to 
be regarded as a symptom of urinary 
trouble. Other symptoms are, some 
parts of the body very warm, and 
others cold and chilly. Often profuse 
perspiration at the base of the ears, 
side of the neck and chest, in the flank, 
etc. These places may be cold or hot. 
Sometimes the sweat runs down in 
drops, or even in an actual stream 
from the body. The mouth ‘is some- 
times dry and hot and red, sometimes 
cold and pale. Belly and flank may be 
enormously swollen by gases. No 
dung is passed, or it is dry and hard. 
Urine is passed in slight quantities and 
often, and may be very light or very 
dark in color. The animal breathes 
rapidly and hard. The pulse is light- 
ly increased at first, but later on be- 
comes more rapid, and may go to 50 
or 60, or even to 80, 100, or more per 
minute, and the horse seems to see and 
hear less perfectly than usual, As a 
rule, these symptoms last but a short 
time, ‘half an hour or a few hours, 
seldom longer than 24 to 36 hours, be- 
fore the animal dies or recovers. 

For treatment he advises first an 
injection of a few gallons of clear wa- 
ter, of the temperature of the room. 
Give a cathartic pill made of five 
drams powdered Barbadoes aloes, one 
dram mercurious chloride, and enough 
powdered marshmallow root or linseed 
meal to make a stiff pill when a little 
water is added, After such a dose is 
given the animal should not be worked 
or severely exercised for 24 hours. 
Rubbing the belly and flanks with a 
wisp of hay or straw, or a gunny sack, 
especially when the animal is chilled, 
is a highly commendable treatment. 
A common treatment is to exercise a 
horse by walking or trotting. This is 
to be condemned. 

One of the hearers said he had used 
cream of tartar, opening the mouth 
and putting a teaspoonful on the 
tongue, and in 15 or 20 minutes the 
horse would go to work. Another had 
taken horses considered dead or no 
better than dead, and by taking a 
double blanket and wringing it out in 
hot water, and wrapping it around the 
loins and over the back, and covering 
the horse up in it, it was pretty sure 
to save the animal. This Dr. Fischer 
thought a very rational treatment. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





The Chicago market furnished 512 
horses for export last week. They 
went to various European countries. 

Hamburg is to be tried a little in 
the early meetings, and if found all 
all right will be shipped to England 
and raced there. 


Nearly 2,000 patents are said to have 





been issued for improvement in horse- 


shoes, but not one of them has ever 
come into general use. 

Venezuela, South America, has 
doubled the former tariff. duty on 
horses. She proposes to breed all re- 
quired by her people at home. 

From the weights placed on Ameri- 
can horses by the English handicap- 
pers, it is apparent that their racing 
abilities are regarded with great re- 
spect. 

It is stated that a contract has been 
made with a horse company in the 
Black Hills country for 2,000 head of' 
cavalry horses for the United States 
government. 

The National Horse-Breeders, Deal- 
ers and Exhibition Association was 
organized in Chicago on Wednesday of 
last week. The purpose of the Associa- 
tion is said to be the encouragement 
of the breeding of draft and coach 
horses, and to prevent indiscriminate 





breeding. Michigan was not represent- 
ed at the meeting. 

The auction sales of _ trotting 
horses this spring, at the East and in 
Kentucky, give emphasis to the state- 
ment that mere speed, without those 
qualities which make the animal use- 
ful for other purposes, is about as 
cheap a thing as there is in the mar- 
ket. The hammer-headed, long-backed, 
cat-hammed, nodescript, capable of 
trotting or pacing below 2:20, is as 
unsalable as a range scrub, and brings 
but little more at public sale. 

Speaking of the quality of imported 
horses an English journal remarks: 
“The American horse is a_ sound, 
hardy, constitutional animal, and fair- 
ly well bred; the Canadian is some- 
what softer and bigger, but, on the 
whole, a useful animal; the Argentine 
on the other hand, can lay little claim 
to refined pedigree; he is small and 
wiry, capable of plenty of work, and 
a good weight carrier, but is usually 
disfigured by the huge firebrand marks 
of his native estancia. We may safely 
assume from the market returns- that 
the price of the general run of these 
horses range anywhere’ between 25 
and 50 guineas, and frequently reach 
above three figures, and that the de- 
mand for them is increasing. Of this 
there can be no doubt, if the notices 
of sales are any criterion to judge by.” 


H. H., of Chelsea, sends the follow- 
ing query: “Please let me know 
through The Farmer whether there is 
something to feed to a horse to make 
him quiet and lazy—a horse that is too 
high tempered and nervous by spells. 
Also, is it a good plan to feed a horse 
a teaspoonful of equal parts of salt and 
ashes once a day?’ We have never 
heard of anything which could be safe- 
ly fed to a horse which would make 
him quiet and lazy. The remedy gen- 
erally relied upon is to shorten up on 
his grain ration and give more exer- 
cise or work. Feeding ashes and salt 
is frequently done when a horse's di- 
gestive organs are out of order. A 
horse does not require medicine when 
he is well, and none should be given 
him until he requires it. 


In view of the active efforts of Sec- 
retary Wilson, of the department of 
agriculture, to stimulate the export 
trade in horses of the United States, 
and the success which has attended 
such efforts thus early, breeders of 
Canada are bestirring themselves in a 
like direction. At the annual meeting 
of the Canadian Horse-Breeders’ As- 
sociation, at Toronto, it was resolved: 
“That in view of the fact that the for- 
eign horse trade of the Dominion for the 
last two years has shown a falling off, 
whereas that of the United States has 
increased, and that the government of 
that country is making strenuous at- 
tempts to further the improvement, 
we do petition the government at Ot- 
tawa to appoint a commission of in- 
quiry as to the best steps to be taken 


to develop the trade in horses with 
foreign countries, and to encourage 


” 


the breeding of the same. 


Lafayette Stock Farm. 


We are the largest im- 
porters of the Old- 











America. Our new 
importation arrived 
in 97. Large line of 
Black Normans from 
1,800 to 2.000 lbs. Big 
trotting Stallions and 
: . \French Coach Stal- 

lions. Terms easy to good parties. 
J. CROUCH & SON, Prop., Lafayette, Ind. 


McLAUGHLIN BROS.. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons, 


Pa BB, 0. 








OAKLAWN FARM. 
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Percherons 


——_AND— 


French Coachers, 


350 


Stallions and Mares of highest type on hand at 
present time. 


90 Stallions Old Enough for Service, 


Good colors, large size and best of breeding. 18 of 
them importedia 1896. Noman wishing to buy 
can afford to miss seeing this collection. Oaklawn Bus 
meets all trains. Separate catalogue for each breed. 
Say whether Percheron or French Coach is wanted. 


Address M, W. DUNHA 5 aves Ce., lil. 


40 Holstein heifers and bulls for sale; heaviest 
combined milk and butter families of the breed. 
Prices reasonable. 





Elmwood Stock Farm—The Home of American bred 


PERCHERONS. 
STALLIONS 5 For Sale, any one of which 
(__ will pay for himself this year. 

HENRY C. WALDRON, 
Worden, Washtenaw Co., Mich, 


WANTED TO EXCHANGE ¢,Siince"c->ree 
Stallion, one of 
the handsomest sons of Masterlode. Has two colts to 
his credit with records better than 2:25. Sound and 
right in every respect. Willexchange fora matched 
pair of drivers, or a Percheron that will weigh from 
1,600 te 1,800 lbs. or a large French Coach Stallion. 
Also a house and lot in Bear Lake to exchange for 
land. Address W. E. GILKEY, Plainwell, Mich. 











Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
A Safe, Speedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive: 






oat : Stud. 
EDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 





ae a Jpg 
t one tabi nful of 
WE GUARANTEE Caustic BALSAM wt 
_mrsryetteot Caustle Balgan ool t+ 
Every bottle arran: 
to give satisfaction. Price ? SO per bottle, Sold 
Er oase or Stan” Sood for Gentry paid, with full 
[HB LAWRENCEH-WILLIAMS OO., Cleverand, a 
Le ent Rn 


—_— 





is a boon to suffering 
horse flesh and yield- 
er of profit to man. 
It cures all diseases 
of the legs and feet, 
making lame horses 
sound, thus convert- 


ing loss into profit. 


All Druggists 
Sell It...... 


If by chance you should not find it 
there we’ll mail you package for $1.50. 
Smaller size 5@ cents. 


W. B. BDDY & GoO.,’ 


WHITEHALL, N.Y. 

















This latest improved Shoe 
for working horses on 
swamp land is patented 
>and manufactured by 
J LU. Brigham, Decatur, 

Mich. Send for Circular. 


EVERGREEN STOCK FARM.—Black Perch- 
erons, French Draft and French Coach Stallions 
forsale. Special attention is called to eur imported 
French Coach Stallions. Send for catalogue and 
descriptions. We also have carriage horses and 
draft horses for sale. Come eariy and make selec- 
tions. THOMAS CROSS. Bangor, Mich. 


BUGGIES, “== 




















monials Free. Addr.(in full) 
CaSH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. Van Buren St., B-317 CHICAGO 
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heep and ool. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS, 








Address all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER, 
Detroit, Mich. 


WHAT BREED SHOULD HE USE? 








To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 
What breed of sheep is considered 


best for rough pasture, such as brows- 
ing in timbered land, on newly broken 
brush lots, fence corners, etc. Which 
does best? Does the Merino do as 
well as far south as southern Tennes- 
see as the down breeds? 

What grasses are best adapted to 
caleareous soils, both for hay and pas- 
ture? 

What and where is there an agricul- 
tural paper printed, of sound princi- 
ples, suitable for this state? 

TENNESSEE. 

For conditions described by our cor- 
respondent we should certainly recom- 
mend good grade Merinos, selecting 
them of good size and with good 
length of staple, as the fleece will be 
their most valuable characteristic. 

If, however, he wishes to make mut- 
ton, instead of wool, the principal part 
of the income from his flock, then 
breed such ewes as are mentioned 
above to a good Shropshire or Hamp- 
shire ram, and see that the ewes and 
their lambs have a good grain ration 
as well as the browse and grass they 
can pick up in a wood pasture or on 
brush lots. To grow mutton sheep 
quickly, and that is one of the great 
elements of profit in raising them, they 
must have good pastures and generous 
grain rations. Meat cannot be grown 
from nothing. 

The Merino is a native of a warm 
climate, and especially adapted to 
warm, dry sections, where pastures 
are apt to be scanty. ‘The Shropshire 
should also do well there if properly 
handled. 

The question of grasses for your lo- 
cality is one we would not be justi- 
fied in advising upon, as you probably 
have conditions and soils entirely dis- 
tinct from anything in this latitude. 
We have always had the impression 
that blue grass was indigenous to 
most parts of Tennessee, especially 
where limestone prevails. If so, the 
question of pastures is settled by that 
fact, as you can get nothing superior 
to a good blue grass pasture for either 
cattle, sheep or horses. For hay, prob- 
ably a mixture of timothy and red 
clover would do well if blue grass 
does, and there can be nothing 
better where these can be grown. But 
the safest way is to watch what 
grasses other farmers in the neighbor- 
hood who have succeeded with sheep, 
rely upon. They are nearly certain to 
have selected the varieties best suited 
for their requirements, and which suc- 
ceed best in that locality, Timothy, 
clover and blue grass are adapted to 
caleareous soils, the former doing best 
where there is an abundance of mois- 
ture, 

We do not know of an agricultural 
paper printed in Tennessee. If there 
Is not, perhaps the Southern Farm 
Magazine, printed at Baltimore, Md., 
and devoted entirely to Southern agri- 
culture, would be a help. It appears 
to be well edited, and discusses all 
questions with fairness, 

For the Michigan Farmer. 

RAISING HOT-HOUSE LAMBS. 

in central and western New York 
many farmers make a business of rais- 
ing hot-house, or early, lambs. ‘They 
find in it good pay for their winter's 
work. Thinking some of our farmers 
might like to undertake it, I have made 
some inquiries as to the way to begin 
and management generally. 

Merinogs and Merino grades are pre- 
ferred for breeding ewes. Shropshire, 
Dorset or long-wooled rams are used. 
Many sgo-cailed Michigan ewes are 
bought every spring on the Buffalo 
markets by early lamb raisers. These 
sheep have presumably had no lambs 
that season, and when fetched to their 
new home, from the discomfort of the 
Jcurneying, are found ‘to breed readily 
at the season desired, which is from 
July 1 on. 

The farmers plan growing cheap fod- 
der and lots of it for the sheep. Clover 
and corn are depended upon to furnish 
the great bulk of the feed. Roots and 
bran complete the ration, and are fed 
liberally to the nursing ewes. Indeed 
the emphasis is upon quick develop- 
ment of the lambs, so the ewes within 
a few days from yeaning are given 
such feed as would stimulate a cow to 
do her best at milk giving. For the 





time being the farmer is running a 
“sheep dairy,” as Prof. Roberts calls 
it 

Some feeders arrange the pens so 
that the lambs may get to a trough by 
themselves, where they are fed as 
much grain as they will take; a little 
sugar used at first teaches them to eat 
the grain. The lambs must be fat, for 
when eight to ten weeks old they 
should weigh from forty-five to fifty 
pounds—live. They are then ready to 
market. é 

Hot-house lambs are “hog-dressed,” 
though, for this state, feet and head 
must be removed. Especial skill is re- 
quired to make the carcasses exceed- 
ingly attractive. ‘They are to sell by 
the piece, and, if strictly first class, 
will fetch from $6 up, according to the 
season, in the New York city market. 
Spreaders are used, and over them the 
eaul is stretched to protect the carcass 
and to advertise its fatness. After 
thorough cooling, the carcass is 
wrapped in linen, then in burlap, and 
is ready for the express car. 

In the early-lamb section the rail- 
way provides a special car that the 
lambs may be hung in, so they arrive 
at market in the pink of condition. 

The farmer whom I called on had 
been in the business many years. He 
keeps his sheep in the basement of his 
barn, but it must not be inferred that 
this is a cellar. His barn is upon a 
side hill, so that at one end he has his 
root cellar, and the rest of the base- 
ment is available for sheep, cattle and 
hogs. ‘This man owns 120 acres of 
land, with heavy soil. He aims to 
keep about 150 sheep and six brood 
sows. The shelter he gives his sheep 
is not better than that which our Mich- 
igan sheep sheds would afford were 
they provided with windows enough 
to light them, and the walls doubled 
and stuffed with straw, care being 
taken to have the loft also stuffed with 
straw. Of course the sheep are kept 
in their pens all winter. My inform- 
ant each spring fattens such ewes as 
show a tendency to lay on too much 


flesh, and buys others to replace them. 
H. B. CANNON. 








MUTTON CHOPS. 


From Our Special English Correspondent. 
If the raising of sheep is conducted 


with intelligence and judgment there 
need be no failure. 

Better a small flock of the best sheep 
to start with than a large flock of 
poorer ones, or a bargain in sheep not 
right in every way. 

Sheep grow and mature quickly, cost 
but little to raise, and while adding 
materially to the fertility of the farm, 
pay “dividends” oftener than any other 
live stock. 

It should be remembered that an an- 
imal in poor condition is much more 
liable to attacks of scours than one 
which is more robust and healthy. 

“The poor ye have always with 
you,” said the Great Master; I wonder 
if it is not so with the sheep ticks? 

Every flockmaster who fails to dip 
his sheep does not thoroughly under- 
stand his business. If you would have 
a healthy flock do not fail to dip the 
sheep. 

The weight of the fleece, and, to 
some extent, the quality of the wool, 
is determined by the care and atten- 
tion paid to the sheep in regularity of 
feeding and quality and diversity of 
their feed. A break in the attentions 
thus accorded causes a break or weak 
part in the staple and impairs its value 
necessarily. 

It is no trouble to attend to a flock 
of sheep, whether large or small, if 
one only makes up his mind to do it, 
and do it regularly and all the time. 

Diarrhoea is generally a sign of 
weakness and poverty, incestuously- 
bred lambs being subject to attacks of 
this disease to an alarming extent 
sometimes, and it is thought by some 
excellent authorities on the sheep that 
the lambs which have been bred to a 
ram which is permitted to waste his 
energy in a large flock of sheep in use- 
less service are easy victims to this 
disease. 

In selling animals for breeders it is 
always best to keep within bounds in 
all statements and see that the facts 
sustain all representations made. In 
other words, sell so that you can sell 
again to the same customer when he 
wants to buy. 

In judging of wool as to its fineness, 
commence at the shoulders, as there 
the finest wool is always to be found. 
This may be taken as a standard and 
compared with that from the ribs, 
thigh and rump, and the nearer the 
wool from these various portions of 
the animal approaches this standard, 
the better the fleece is. 


Young and uniformly well wooled 





sheep are necessary to grow heavy 
fleeces of good merchantable wool. 

In the keeping of sheep care should 
always be taken to breed, feed and J 
manage so as to improve each year. 
It is only in this way that the quality 
‘an be gradually improved. Like all 
other stock it requires careful work 
to build up, but a very little careless- 
ness will soon bring it down. 

There is this fact that must always 
be considered, and that is, in nearly 
all cases the better the quality of the 
product the better the price it will 
bring, and the more readily it will sell; 
so that we can increase the cost safely 
in nearly all cases if at the same time 
we are able to improve the quality of 
the produce. 

Wool is the farm produce that 
brings the most money in proportion 
to what it takes from the farm, with 
the least labor and trouble to the pro- 
ducer. 

With sheep we have three opportu- 
nities for profit, or, rather, of income, 
and all reasonable care’ should be 
taken to utilize them to the best ad- 
vantage. Breed, feed and care for the 
sheep so as to grow the best fleeces 
of wool, secure the best and most 
healthy lambs, with a good careass of 
mutton, and the more fully this is 
done the better will be the opportenity 
for profit. 

A cheap ram at the head of the flock 
may handicap the whole situation. An 
old or feeble ewe lessens the ‘chances 
of profit to a desperate per cent. It is 
a little thing to nurse a poor sheep 
through the winter at the expense of 
a lamb, a fleece, a deal of patience and 
a food supply that would have kept a 
strong, vigorous sheep that would have 
given eight pounds of clean, shafty, 
sound wool and raise one or two valu- 
able lambs. 

One of the most essential conditions 
that I know of in the growing of a 
good fleece of wool is the keeping of 
the sheep in a_ good condition all 
through the year, and whenever there 
is a falling off in condition the staple 
is affected. 





FLOCKS AND FLEECES. 





In 1890 dogs killed 60,000 sheep in 
the United States, according to the U. 
S. census; but these figures only in- 
clude the number reported. Undoubt- 
edly many thousands more were killed, 
and never reported. ‘The Southern 
states are the worst sufferers in this 
respect, but there are too many killed 
in Michigan. 

H. A. Daniells, of Tuscola County, 
writes: “T'wo of my Lincoln lambs 
weighed each exactly 13% Ibs. at birth. 
Never had as large, strong lambs as 
now, notwithstanding I have fed one- 
half cull beans and one-half bran till 
Feb, 1st, and then corn, oats and bran 
equal parts. The call for Lincoln 
rams is simply unprecedented so early 
in the year. I could have sold two 
ears if I had them.” 














Cures Absolutely ! It is unconditionally 
acknowledged to be the Best Dip known. 





THEMSELVES 
Prevent Cholera. 
No. 1 forall Stock. Before buyin 
and neighbor’s names for FRE 
kinds, culture, yield (often 1,000 bu. p. a. 
prices and frt. rates to all poin 


JP. VISSERING, Bex 91, 
BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


CATTLE. 


FOR SALE Two Shorthorn Bulls, 11 months 
® old, color red, in good condition 
H. C. RICHARDSON, Sandstone, Jackson Co., Mich 


Co BLOSSOM FARM ABERDEEN-ANGUOS 
CATTLE, Kinde, Mich. 10 choicely bred bulls 
for sale. Largest herd in Michigan. JAS. H. HALL. 


J M. CHASE, Muir, Mich.. breeder of Red 
- Polled Cattle and Poland-China swine. 
Choice young stock for sale. Prices right. 


aurrat A RTIGHOKE 


























QuOStHOnNS and POLLED DURHAMS. 
Four young bulls fersale. Correspondence s0- 
licited. M. KR. FREEMAN & SON, Flushing, Mich. 


F. & E. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., reed- 
¢ ersof registered Red Polled Cattle. Andrew 
Boy, sire and dam imported, heads the herd. 


REGISTERED SHORTHORNS FOX, SAt8--3 


young cows. Young Mary & Phyllis families, bred to 
Peri Duke 5th. MINOR DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Mich. 











A No. 1 pure bred Holstein bull calf, 2 weeks old; 
Dam’s dam won first prize in her class at the 
@ World’s Fair,"’ 1893. No fancy prices. Also Poland - 
Chinas, spring farrow. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit. 








SHEEP. 


EGISTERED RAMS AND EWES FOR SALE 
at Rambouillet, U. 8. A. THOS. WYCKOFF, 
importer and breeder, Orchard Lake, Mich. 


OGS FOR SALE.—Sporting and Pet Degs 
Pigeons, Rabbits and Hares. 10c. for catalogue 
C. L. B. LANDIS, Bower's Station, Berks Co., Pa. 


HOGS. 
Ceres White Swine and Lincoln Sheep. 


Either sex and all ages forsale. Sows bred for 
spring farrow. Write A.H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 








. 











OR SALE.—Large Poland-China sows. bred to 
Model Wilkes, Vol. 20, for Mch. and April farrow. 
Prices reasonable. F.M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Mich. 


ERCHANT KELLY, Woodstock, Mich. 
breeder of LARGE ENGLISH BERK- 
SHIRES. Pairs not akin for sale cheap. 


LAND-CHINAS.—Orders booked now for pigs. 
M. B. Turkey eggs, $2 50 for 11, and B. P. Rock 
$1.50 for 13. O. B. ROBBINS, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence selicited 


4 ee PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, B. P. Rock and 8. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock and eggs forsale. C.M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—10 sows bred for March and 

April farrow. Sept. boars must give place to the 

pig crop of '98. Shipping point Lansing or Grand 
Ledge. L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains for sale. Write for breeding and 
prices. C. E. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich. 


Aagz ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 
bred, from leading families. Write for prices. 
: V. E. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich. 


LAND-CHINAS.—5 sows, Black U 8. strain 
bred for April farrow. Bargains for buyers 
Also fall pigs. EK. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—Two spring and 8 fall boars 
for sale; 4 choice sows tofarrowin April. Prices 
right. Address WM. L. PENNOCK, Hastings, Mich. 


LAND-CHINAS.—A few choice young boars. 

A grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 
boars ‘ Chief Hidestretcher” and ‘Wilkes Tecum- 
seh,”’ (Vol. 20,0. rec). L. W BARNES, Byron. Mick. 


Lansing, Mich.—Duroc- 
J. H. BANGHART, Jersey swine, B. P. Rocks 
and W. Pekin Ducks. Eggs for hatching. Catalogue 
free. Jerusalem Artichokes $1; two bushels, $1.50. 


N. A. CLAPP “Wixgm 
BREEDER OF Large English Berkshire Swine. 


JOHN BERNER, Prop., Grand Ledge, Mich. My stoek 
comes direct from L. B.SilverCo. Write for prices. 


High Quality 
P, C. BROOD SOWS. Vecy Gnenpe’ 
FOR 20 DAYS ONLY. Write to-day for price 
list. A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


FOR Ly -¥ LE from my great prize-win- 
ning herd of registered O. I. 
C. swine. Twelve extra fine boar pigs old enough 
for service. First man sending draft for $12 gets 
the choice. G. 8. BENJAMIN, Portland, Mich. 


Hastings Stock and Poultry Farm, 
breeder and shipper of Poland-China swine, 
B. P. R. chicks. Write for bargains. 

WILLARD PERRY. Hastings, Mich. 





















































Put in your order now! 
Used Warm for Scab, Cold for Ticks. Im- 
proves the Wool. $2 per package, $16 per 
caseof ten packages. Case makes 2,000 
gallons of Wash for Ticks, or 1,000 gal- 
lons for Scab. We pay freight. Circulars 
free. Write to-day. 


‘SKABCURA DIP CO., Chicago. 


\HOICE fall sows ready to breed, $8 each; one fall 
boar. Wilkes, Corwin, U. 8. and Tecumseh 
strains, always in stock. Toulouse Geese eggs 5 for 
$1; Pekin Ducks, 13 for 75¢.; Buff Leghorns, 13 for 75c. 
All at Village View farm. Send for catalogue. 
J.C. TAYLOR, Grass Lake, Mich. 








Special Sale of Chester Whites 
at Cass VALLEY FARM. Lot of fall 
pring pigs, dandies, at 3% their 


and s 
value. Write to-day and secure a bargain. 
W. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 









wnar LEAK 


The shepherds’ ee often leaks 
away through the invisible chan- 
nel of Lice, Ticks, Itch, Scab 
and other insect or parasite pests 
without his knowing what is wrong. 
HE. DY-—that which wil 
stop theleak and turn the tide toward » 


ts LENOLEUM..: 


the Non-Poisonous Cure for 211 
ne ills and peony ee th Sane or 
cold. t Stain e 3 
Itis onl ee ion iabes 100 wenoms We 
WANT RELIABLE AGENTS everywhere, Write 
tor circulars, prices, directions and terms. 
ZENNER-RAYMOND 
DISINFECTANT CO., 
16 Atwater St., 
Detroit, Mich. 

















First Premium Herd of Poland-Chinas, Sor3 
to King Klever for sale. Alsosome fall pigs. We 
won over one-third of the premiums offered at Mich. 
State Fair in 97, winning ali the firsts on pigs, 8 herds 
competing. E J. &L. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, Mich. 


BARGAINS IN} Fatt’ oars, 


at Hickory Grove. Sows are bred to Ideal Chief for 
April and May farrow. A.A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


HESTER WHITES. 
Have a few choice 
young sows bred for sale; 
18 sows bred for next sea- 
son’s trade, whose com- 
bined weight is 6,405 lbs. 
king orders for June 
delivery. 25 choice Lt. Brahma Cock® rels from $1 to 
$2 each; eggs$1 for15. W. O. WILSON’ Okemos, Mich 











Mention Michigan Farmer when 





writing to advertisers. 
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Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.’’ 


range 








correspondence for this depart- 
ment to 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - 


Address all 


MICH. 





Michigan Granges is especially 


solicited. 


News from 








GRANGE NEWS. 


CLAM LAKE GRANGE, NO. 725. 
We meet every second and fourth 
Tuesday of each month. Have forty 


members. Average attendance, eigh- 
teen. Master, J. J. Hawthorn; secre- 


tary, Asaph T. Vants. 
Wexford Co. E. E. GREENLEE. 
WHITNEY GRANGE, NO. 513. 

met March 25, with good attendance. 
Initiated two candidates in first and 
second degrees. Expect to receive four 
into full membership at our next regu- 
lar meeting. 

Tuscola Co. N. W. 

ORANGEVILLE GRANGE, NO. 424. 

March 19 we had a very nice pro- 
gram. Two of our old-time Pa- 
trons have come back. The subject of 
“Uniform School Text Books” was laid 
aside until the next meeting. 

FRED W. LIVINGSTON, Cor. 

Barry Co. 

ELBRIDGE CENTER GRANGE, No, 711 
is still improving. Master read a 
paper at last meeting on “What Farm- 
ers Should Do.” It was discussed by 
the members. Also balloted upon a 
candidate. 

Oceana Co. MILES BROWN. 

(What were the Master’s views on 
“What the Farmer Should Do?’—Ed.) 

FRUIT RIDGE GRANGE, NO. 276, 
was rather pooriy attended at the last 


sion was thoroughly discussed and it 
was decided to uphold the Commission 
in every particular. It was further 
decided that the work of the Commis- 
sion should be extended so as to cover 
general merchandise, such as dry 
gceods, clothing, ete. 

We have sent for a traveling library. 
Van Buren Co. I. M. WILCOX. 
ONSTED GRANGE NO. 279. 

Again our Grange is called to mourn 
the death of a dear and worthy sister. 
This time, Mrs, E. A. Taylor. She was 
in every way worthy of our love and 
respect. 

At our last meeting we discussed 
“The Pure Food Law” and “Uniforni- 
ity of School Text Books.” Result: 
Grange in favor of adopting both. 

Lenawee Co. JENNIG NEWTON. 

ROLLIN GRANGE, NO. 383, 
met March 19. “In construction of 
barns are basements desirable?” was 
discussed. The secretary read a card 
from Bro. Taylor, of Onsted Grange, 
expressing his appreciation to us as 
a Grange for our sympathy extended 
to him, at a previous meeting, in the 


loss of his companion by death. 
March 25 are going to have a sugar so- 
cial. 


Lenawee Co. co. or 
RAISIN GRANGE. 

At our last meeting the third and 
fourth degrees were conferred on five 
candidates, followed by customary 
feast. Three more applications for 
membership. 

A new hall is going to be built, 
Building committee has already been 
appointed and some logs hauled to the 
saw mill. 

NELLIE BOWERMAN, Cor. 
Lenawee Co. 

A TRIBUTE. 
Here is an extract 
which explains itself: 
I’m just in from the Alpine Grange 
24th anniversary. Alpine Grange hall 


from a letter 





meeting on account of storm and bad 
roads, yet we had a good meeting. The 
question of equitable taxation was dis- 
cussed, and it was thought that the 
farmers ought to push the matter at 
this special session of the legislature. 
Lenawee Co. a We. A. 
STEBBINS GRANGE, NO. 709, 
entertained Antrim Pomona March 16 
and 17, but owing to the condition of 
the roads but two outside Granges 
were represented, Alba and Helena. A 
full house at the open meeting in the 
evening. On the 26th (regular meeting) 
Stebbins Grange rendered the Arbor 
Day program. 

Antrim Co. M. E. N. 
COLDWATER GRANGE, NO. 137, 
conferred third and fourth degrees on 
a class of sixteen two weeks ago, re- 
instated five and celebrated the oc- 
easion with a delightful feast. The 
new members are all young people, 
and will be a great addition to the 

working force of the Order. 

Branch Co. E. A, 

MT. TABOR GRANGE, NO. 43, 

is right in the midst of an animated 
contest. We have good attendance, 
and new applications are being pre- 
sented at every meeting. March 1 we 
had a “Novelty Social” at our hall, 
which was a decided success. The pro- 
ceeds amounted to $14.30. 


Berrien Co. ' 
SILVER LAKE GRANGE, NO. 


met March 5 and conferred the fourth 


H. 


COR. 
723, 


degree. This was a most interesting 
meeting, as each member did his or 


her part toward celebrating Longfel- 
low’s birthday. Excellent essays were 
written on his life and works, and a 
few of his poems were recited in as 
fine a way as written. 

Kent Co. COR. 
BURNS GRANGB, NO. 160, 
met at the home of Bro. N. K. Potter, 
March 8. Quite a number of members 
of the Farmers’ Club were present. 
Report from State Grange was very 
interesting. The question, “Beet 
Sugar,’ was thoroughly discussed by 
Bro. Potter; also “Hen Fruit,” by Sis- 
ter Reeves. 

Shiawassee Co. M. A. WILCOX, Sec. 
RURAL GRANGE, NO. 566. 
March 12 three were initiated in the 
third and fourth degrees. Worthy mas- 
ter suggested we have a contest. Bro. 
J. Foss chosen secretary of contest; 
saptains, Sisters Kerr and Campbell. 
Contest is to run.four meetings, the 
losing side to furnish supper. Good 

time expected. 
Sanilac Co. JEAN S. CAMPBELL. 
WHEATLAND GRANGE, NO, 273. 
On account of bad weather and mud- 
dy roads we held no meetings in Feb- 
ruary, but during that time received 
one of the traveling libraries, and are 
much pleased with it. If there is a 
Grange in the State that has not had 
one, we would advise them to order 
one right away. March 25 we had an 
interesting meeting. 


Hilledaie Co. 
BANGOR GRANGE, NO. 60, 


initiated one candidate March 19. The 


COR. 


is an educator—a beautiful room, car- 
peted and furnished; pictures upon the 
walls, a library of 300 volumes kept in 
a fine bookcase, a home in the country 
where men, women and children show 
in their lives the refining influence of 
culture. I never saw the influence of 
the Grange so beautifully emphasized 
as here. Fraternally, 
D. E. McCLURE. 

PORTLAND GRANGE, NO. 174, 
is prospering and bids fair to become 
one of the liveliest Granges in this sec- 
tion. We have well attended meetings, 
and our new members seem to enjoy 
their new found home, and the veterals 
have taken new courage and are enjoy- 
ing the fruits of their labors. We are 
thinking of building sheds for teams, 
and also of! enlarging our hall, which 
is too small for our increased member- 
ship. 
Ionia Co, GEO. W. PEAK 
FREMONT CENTRE GRANGE, NO. 4. 
ast regular meeting was not as well 
attended as usual, although a pleasant 


night. A good time was had, some 
good readings and recitations being 
rendered. The Uniform Free Text 


Book law, as passed by the last legisla- 
ture, was freely discussed; the Grange 
thought the law all right and decided 
that it ought to remain in force, and if 
change be made, make it more 


any 
mandatory. 

Sanilac Co, COR. 
ST. CLAIR AND SANILAC CO. POMONA 


GRANGE 
held their quarterly meeting at Rural 
Grange, but owing to the state of the 
roads the attendance was not as large 
as was anticipated. There was a good 
program, and well carried out, The 
following resolution was adopted: “Re- 
solved, That this Grange approves the 
course of Gov. Pingree in regard to 
lower rates of transportation, and taxa- 
tion of corporate bodies so as to equal- 
ize taxation.” 

F. W. TEMPLETON. 

COLDWATER GRANGE .« 

met March 15 and passed memorial 
resolutions for Sister Charlotte Fer- 
guson, who died Feb. 26. Sister Fer- 
guson had been a member of our 
Grange twenty-three years, and her 
example of faithfulness will be treas- 
ured by many younger members. 

We have twenty-six new members 
and all seem interested. Expect to do 
good work all summer. 

Branch Co. CARRIE 

UNION GRANGE, NO. 97. 

Prof. Thomas and Prof. Lewis gave 
a very pleasing concert a short time 
ago under the auspices of the Grange. 
Two applications for membership 
were voted upon at the last meeting 
and one more presented. Worthy Mas- 
ter Buell reported having done some 
work towards organizing a Grange in 
the southern part of the county. We 
were pleased to see some of the long 
absent members back again, and hope 
to see them often. 

F. ELLA KILBOURNE. 


COX. 





work of the Dairy and Food Commis- 


Branch Co. 


IRONTON GRANGE, NO. 707, 

is very much awake just now; we are 
in the midst of our contest. We hold 
it six consecutive weeks, the seventh 
week the losers to give a supper. 
Everything so far has been pleasant 
and instructive. Two new names were 
presented last review, and a debate 
arranged for this week, which counts 
100 to the winning side. Question, 
“which is preferable, city or country 
life?” 

Charlevoix Co. HATTIE C, ALLEN, Cor. 
CASCADE GRANGE, NO. 63, 
discussed Hawaiian annexation. 
Those favoring it thought it desirable 
for a coaling station, and its trade. 
Those opposed thought that, as 90 per 
cent of its trade with us is sugar, com- 
ing into competition with our own fu- 
ture beet sugar, we do not need the 
trade; while we already have all the 
coast we can defend. Besides we 
don’t want the kind of people who live 

there. 
Gave first degree to thirteen. 

Kent Co. COR. 
RONALD GRANGE, NO. 192, 
discussed “Uniform System of 
School Text Books” at last meeting. 
No decision rendered; general opinion 
of school officers present was that the 
more the people of their respective dis- 
tricts become informed of the law, the 
more favorable they seem toward it. 
Question box called forth much of in- 
terest and a_graphophone furnished 
excellent music, Are busy with initi- 
atory work. Will serve warm sugar at 

our next regular meeting. 

Ionia Co. CORA B. WATERBURY. 
HOPKINS GRANGE, NO. 390, 
closed contest March 12. Third and 
fourth degrees were conferred on six- 
teen, followed by a feast. Question 
discussed, ‘““Resolved, that Washington 
did more for his country than did Lin- 
eoln,’’ Decided in the affirmative. The 
hall was prettily draped with the na- 
tional colors and a good program ren- 
dered. Our winter’s work shows a 
gain of twenty-two new members and 
one reinstatement. March 26 we gave 
third and fourth degrees to two, fol- 
lowed by a maple sugar treat furnish- 
ed by the defeated side in the contest. 
Discussed, “Uniformity of text books.” 

Allegan Co. MRS. H. H. H. 
BANNER GRANGE, NO. 640, 

at its last meeting passed the follow- 
ing resoluion: ‘Whereas, the wheat 
grown in Michigan is of the best, and 
whereas, under the manipulations 
brought about by the board of trade of 
Detroit the growers of this cereal are 
compelled to take a price equivalent to 
one full grade below the one to which 
their grain belongs, therefore be it 
“Resolved, by Banner Grange, No. 
640, that we ask and earnestly urge 
the legislative committee of the State 
Grange to secure from the next Legis- 
lature the enactment of a law. provid- 
ing for State grain inspection.” 

Ionia Co. SOR. 

LAFAYETTE GRANGE 

held an open meeting Feb. 22 at Lima 
town hall. Worthy master of the State 
Grange was present and gave a very 
interesting talk. Miss Flora C, Buell, 
of Ann Arbor, was with us and talked 
on “The Possibility of the Grange.” 
The meeting was well attended and en- 
joyed by all, 
met at the home of Bro. and Sister 
Sweetland March 10. On account of 
rain and bad roads there was a small 
attendance. March 24 Grange met 
with Bro. and Sister E. B. Freer. We 
were highly entertained with a recita- 
tion by Mrs. G. T. English, entitled 
“The Two Pictures.” 

In two weeks meet with 
Sister O. C. Burkhart. 

BAINBRIDGE GRANGE, NO. 80. 

Small attendance at meeting March 
12, on account of rain. Discussed 
“Do Granges receive any benefit by 
changing programs?” Yes, not finan- 
cially, but educationally and socially, 
more than pays the time; for each one 
on the program tries to respond with 
something most appropriate for the 
Order. March 19, one took second de- 
gree; four new names added. We en- 
tertain Pomona first Wednesday in 
April, The ladies organized a society 
last year and held a_ social; cleared 
$22.70. Will reorganize soon; have 43 
members in the society; are called the 
“Grange Workers.” They meet at the 
hall to work for the Order. 

MRS. E. STICKNEY, Cor. 


Bro. and 


Berrien Co, 

CLEON GRANGE. 

Our Pomona as well as the Subor- 
dinate Grange is prospering. A class 
of seven from Cleon Grange took the 
obligation of the fifth degree at the 
last meeting of Pomona Grange. We 
make the question box an interesting 
feature of the program. One question 
at the last meeting “Is a man a pro- 
gressive farmer who does not belong 





to the Grange or Farmers’ Club?" 





Aus. Yes; but if not a member of the 
orders he must be in sympathy With 
them. Another question, “Define i. 
tonomy.” If it had not been aus wered 
some one would have been appointe 
to look it up and give the correct deti 
nition. 
Manistee Co. EVA READ, 
ALUMINA GRANGE, Nov. 585, 
March 12 “Railroad Rates” was tj. 
topic for discussion. General] Opinion 
was that they were too high, but the 
question was how to lower them. 
The traveling library arrived in good 
condition, and the Grange is highly 
pleased with it. Some time was spent 


Z : : 
at cur last meeting in looking it over 


fifteen books being drawn out. Tye 

Grange decided that it was best 1 
let no one except Patrons an@g their 
families have access to the books. 

March 25, “Uniformity of Text 
Books” was the question discussed 
Opinion, that there should certainly 
be a uniformity. Patrons are well 
pleased with the traveling library and 
there is great call for the books, Ques- 
tion for next meeting, “Soil Fertility 
and How Best to Retain it.” i 

Muskegon Co. MRS. DELL VIETS. 

KALKASKA GRANGE 
held a very pleasant session March 12. 
“How to Make the Grange Interest. 
ing” was taken up by the lecturer, 
Following are some of the very prac- 
tical thoughts presented: “Let us be 
true to the Grange in all its bearings.” 
“Let us plan during the weeks betweey 
Grange meetings to spend two hours 
in the Grange.” “Let us bring some- 
thing to read or have something to say 
that will be of interest to the Grange.” 
“Let us havea social gathering at the 
homes of the Patrons once in two 
weeks.” “If the Grange prospers we 
must work in it unitedly.” “Never do 
or say anything to injure a brother ur 
sister.” “Let us try to help each other 
in all lawful undertakings.” “Let us 
ever be true to each other.” 
Kalkaska Co. H. A. BARNARD. 
PENNFIELD GRANGE 

held its regular meeting March 18 
and, though the attendance was not 
large, had a very interesting meeting. 

The subject, “Making the most of 
ourselves,” was discussed by different 
members, and all thought in order to 
accomplish this, not only must we cul- 
tivate our mental powers, but conquer 
ourselves, live honest, Christian lives, 
and strive to do our very best.in every 
undertaking, however menial it may 
be. Little Harold Garrett gave us ‘ 
very nice recitation in a manner that 
would do credit to a much elder per- 
son. The subject, “The best way to 
cure wood,” was taken up, and the 
best results had been obtained by split- 
ting while green and seasoning under 
cover, with sufficient ventilation. 

Calhoun Co. MRS. E. J. SMITH. 

FIFE LAKE GRANGB 
met at their hall March 15 at 10 a. m. 
The fourth degree was given to a Class 
of seven, after which a sumptuous re- 
past was served. 

In the afternoon a program was 
given to which the public was invited, 
and, notwithstanding the inclemency 
of the weather,a goodly number avail- 
ed themselves of the invitation. The 
exercises consisted of music, recita- 
tions, declamations, an original poem 
by Sister Learn, and a discussion on 
sugar beets. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions on the 
death of Jeremiah Price, a charter 
member of the Grange and an old cit- 
izen of the township. 

Our Grange, although so recently or- 
ganized, is taking up the good work in 
good shape. 

Grand Traverse Co. L. S. WALTER, Rep. 
BUNKER HILL GRANGE, NO, 262. 


Storms have interfered with our re 
cent meetings, but March 12 we had a 
fine meeting. Received two application: 
and look for more. Ingham county 
Pomona Grange meets with us April 
14 and 15. In looking over the books I 
find we have six charter members of 
twenty-five years’ standing, and seven 
that have been with us over sixteen 
years.. We are going to start another 
contest. To make us more familiar with 
the unwritten work. A member making 
a plain sign to a member on the other 
side (in the Grange hall) and not be- 
ing recognized, will secure five points 
and the other will lose five. 

Question discussed, “How can we as 
Patrons best purify polities?’ Attend 
caucuses, put in nomination only the 
best men, and instruct them to use 
caution and see that they understand 
our distress. 

Ingham Co. F. W. HAVENS. 

HUDSON CENTER GRANGE. 

March 11 was the darkest night and 
the worst roads we have had to face 
since organized. Twenty-three were 
out and we had an excellent progralM. 
Some ideas advanced on the question 
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of “Arbitration” were: “Arbitration 
would be the most economical way of 
settling disputes between nations.” “It 
would be and is the only Christian 
way.” “Would strong nations abide by 
the result if it went against them?’ 
“The best way to insure peace is to be 
prepared for war.” “If the Maine was 
destroyed by treachery we would not 
want to arbitrate the matter or accept 
money for damages.” 

This Grange has adopted the plan of 
having the current events of the pre- 
ceding two weeks briefly told by some 
member and discussed by the whole 
Grange. It works well. Try it. After 
meeting we adjourned to the home of 
a near-by member and had oysters and 
a pleasant evening. » 

Lenawee Co. . .- Vi: 

DE WITT GRANGE, NO. 459, 


conferred the full degrees upon a class 
of 22, and reinstated nine; taken in 
one on demit, conferred first and see- 
ond degrees upon 12, elected six, and 
has two applications, all since January 
1, 1898. 

The Grange is engaged in a contest; 
each side has three nights. ‘This has 
been the means of bringing to the front 
meny young and diffident members 
who could never before be prevailed 
upon to do anything in Grange work, 
but several have given splendid papers 
and recitations. The lecturer hopes 
that after the contest the members 
will more readily respond to the pro- 
gram. 


We are glad to see so much Grange 


news in the Grange department. We 
hope, after the contest is over, to have 
some important questions brought up 
for discussion. 
MRS, C. L. 
Clinton Co, 
WORKING GRANGE, NO. 509, 
rejoices in a Grange and Teachers’ 
meeting: These meetings were brought 
about through the efforts of the Wom- 
an’s Work Committee, which is com- 
posed of one Sister in each school dis- 
trict represented in “Working Grange.” 
The main object is to improve the 
mental and moral surroundings of our 
country schools; special invitation is 
given the teachers and school boards 
in the township, but all are privileged 
to attend. We have at least one meet- 
ing of this kind each quarter, our last 
one being held March 19: a very ef- 
ficient paper on the subject of “Free 
Text Books” was read by Mr. C. Fin- 
ger. In the discussion which followed 
it was evident that whatever tends to 
diffuse education will meet with ap- 
proval in this locality. “The Noon 
Hour” was 1lso freely discussed. 
These meetings have been a source 
of increasing interest in the Grange, 
and, as a result, some of the best tal- 
ent in the community has been added 
to our number. 
Lenawee Co. MARY W. PETTIS. 
MONTCALM GRANGE, NO. 318. 


met in regular session March 19; the 
day being fine a good crowd was out. 
“Is an extra session of the Legislature 
desired by the Farmer?’ Some 
thought the object could be gained 
just as well at a regular session 
of the legislature, and save expense of 
an extra session. Others thought that 
if we were to gain anything at all it 
must be done in this way, even if it 
does cost $30,000. After quite a lengthy 
discussion an expression of the mem- 
bers was taken, with. the result that 
only three were against it. 

“Which theory of government is on 
the increase, republican or monarchi- 
al?” It was decided in favor of the 
former. Our worthy secretary Mrs. C. 
H. Thompson delightfully entertained 
the young people of our Grange, about 
20 in number. 

Montcalm Pomona hold their next 
meeting at Douglass April 7. Our tray- 
eling library gives good satisfaction. 

Montcalm Co. J. M. PARKHURST. 

PLYMOUTH GRANGE 
meets once a month. At January meet- 
ing we listened to the reports of our 
delegates to the State Grange. Those 
reports and the installation of officers 
— our meeting one of much inter- 
est. 

Our February meeting was held at 
the home of the Worthy Master Henry 
Hurd. The dinner was up to the usual 
Standard of Sister Hurd’s efforts. Af- 
ter the ritual and regular order, the 
lecturer called for impromptu reports 
from the Wayne County Farmers’ In- 
stitute. Sister Bradner reported for the 
Woman’s section, and Bros. Bradner, 
Dean and the lecturer for the®general 
Sessions, The lecturer rejoiced that the 
University of Michigan had com- 
menced to do tardily what ought not 
to have been so long delayed—put it- 
Self more in touch with the farmer as 
& component part of our great com- 
monwealth by sending some of its 
force to act as instructors at the insti- 


PEARCE, Lecturer. 


tutes. He gave an abstract of Prof. 
Taylor's lecture on “Producers.” Bro. 
Charles Smith did not agree with the 
Professor that even. the lawyers and 
members of the much maligned board 
of trade were producers as truly as the 
farmer who raised potatoes or wheat. 
In spite of his adverse criticism, the 
Professor’s positions are true. Only 
Deity can produce in the sense of cre- 
ating, but regarding production as only 
a readjustment of elements and forces 
already existing by which we obtain 
what supplies our wants, the Profes- 
sor’s conclusions must stand. The dis- 
cussion of the Hawaiian treaty being 
the regular order, an hour of very ani- 
mated argument foliowed. 
Wayne Co. LECTURER. 
CHESHIRE GRANGE, NO. 520, 

held a discussion on school books, but 
did not come to any definite conclusion, 
yet the majority of the members he- 
lieve that if we had uniformity of text 
‘books it would be better for the school 
and much cheaper for the patrons. 

Last Tuesday our young members’ 
dramatic club preseuted to the public 
their new play, entitled, ‘The Deacon.” 
All were very much pleased with the 
play and also with the able manner in 
which it was handled. It is a great 
help to young members in appearing 
before the public. It also helps ito 
build up the Grange, and to show we 
are improving. 

We have just received our traveling 
library and think it is good as far as it 
goes, but there have been many com- 
plaints entered as to the kind of books 
sent us. They do not find favor with 
the Patrons. We would like to hear 
from others in regard to this. 

Allegan Co. CHESHIRE. 
ALLEGAN CO., POMONA GRANGE 
met last with Rural Grange of Way- 
land. Owing to rainy day fewer 
present than expected. Election of 
officers resulted as follows: Worthy 
Master, F’. M. Robinson; overseer, A. 
C. Gilbert; lecturer, L. C. Root; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Bragg. Officers to be in- 
stalled at next meeting. A very inter- 
esting report was given by our dele- 
gate to State Grange, Brother F. W. 

Robinson. 


of welcome by Sister Slade and re- 
sponse by Brother A. C. Gilbert, of 
Moline. 

Quotations by all, giving author's 
name, were quite a success for first 
time. A splendid paper on “What 
Constitutes a Successful Farmer” py 
Brother T. G. Adams was followed by 
discussion. 

Select reading by Sister ‘Tonnes 
caused much merriment. “Diversified 
Farming’ was next discussed. Next 
meeting will be held with Hopkins 
Grange April 21. 

O. BRAGG. 
PLYMOUTH GRANGE 


held its March session at Brother 
Bradner’s. Visitors from Redford 
Grange present. After dinner, dele- 


gates to the State Grange told us of 
their pleasant experiences at the other 
subordinate Granges. Following their 
reports we had an animated discussion 
for an hour and a half of the “Town- 
ship Unit School System.” 

The affirmative argued—that the 
property of the State ought to support 
the schools of the State. 

Under the present system most of 
the burden falls upon the district. 
Small districts, with Jow valuation, 
are taxed heavily, yet can only have 
short terms, by inexperienced teach- 
ers. 2 

The township system would, at least, 
make all the property of the township 
support all the schools of the town- 
ship. The schools with only one to 
three pupils would disappear. <A _ per- 
fect system of grading with a central 
high school would result, at less ex- 
pense than at present. 

The negative replied—that a central 
high school was not desirable. That 
the massing of so many children fos- 
tered vicious habits. 

Assuming that the system of trans- 
porting the pupils from home to the 
eentral school, at public expense, 
would be the final outcome, great risk 
to health, and an intolerable lengthen- 
ing of the school day by the long jour- 
ney, would be the certain result. It is 
unwise to risk certain moral and 
physical injury for the sake of possi- 
ble mental good. 

They said only possible mental good 
beeause the children sent from the dis- 
trict school always enter the graded 
school in advance of those of the same 
age reared in the village. Finally— 
the proposed change would take out 
of our hands the last vestige of pure 
democracy. All our governmental 
affairs would be administered by repre- 
sentatives. 

The Grange voted unanimously in 





the negative. 


Lecture hour was opened by address 


We meet in April at Brother John 
Root’s, for exemplification of the un- 
writien work. 


Wayne Co. LECTURER. 





THE BANNER GRANGE COUNTY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 





At least we will claim it as such un- 
til further returns come in. A new 
Grange, with a large charter list, was 
organized in Ogden township, Lena- 
wee county, on the evening of March 
11, making 26 Granges in the county. 
All are active and hold regular meet- 
ings every two weeks, with good at- 
tendance. All meet evenings except 
one, which meets in the afternoon. 
Evening meetings are decidedly the 
best for the active, working farmers 
and the young people. 

Eleven of these Granges own in their 
own name two-story halls about 24x60 
feet on the ground, and some of these 
have wings and attachments to accom- 
modate stage fixtures, libraries, mu- 
seums, ete. These halls are all well 
furnished and make model Grange 
homes, with kitchen and dining-room 
fixtures. Nearly all have sheds for 
teams. Nine more of the 26 Granges 
are preparing to build halls the com- 
ing year or very soon after. Several 
,ave adopted plans and have appoint- 
ed committees to execute them. 

In these halls the first story is used 
for general assembling prior to calling 
Grange to order. All around on the 
walls of this lower room are hooks for 
coats, shawls, ete. In this room are 
kept tables and extra chairs, and adja- 
cent are kitchen fixtures. This lower 
room always being warm (a furnace 
to warm the whole building usually 
sets here), the children here assemble, 
and so no mother need stay away 
from Grange on account of the chil- 
dren. Upper rooms are used for 
Grange sessions, and are carpeted and 
well furnished. 
to admit children to the Grange meet- 
ing during lecturer’s hour and to use 
them in programs frequently. 





The six remaining Granges meet in j 


| 


It is the custom here : 


rented halls in small county burgs, 
and are comfortably situated, although 
they can never expect to be so inde- 
pendent and permanent as if they 
owned homes of their own. 

Lenawee Granges are alive to all 
parts of Grange work, and there is no 
hesitation in taking up and consider- 
ing all propositions presented by State 
Grange or other authoritative source. 
In short, Lenawee county Granges are 
workers, and through their works they 
attract good farmers to the Grange, 
and keep them there because of good 
work well done. 

Lenawee county Pomona Grange is 
strong and active. All members pay 
their dues promptly and all paying 
members are protected by Pomona, 
using an annual word. The Patrons’ 
Mutual Insurance Co. is growing fast 
in membership. 

All subordinate Granges strive to be 
perfect ia all ritualistic and degree 
work, without omission or abridge- 
ment, and some Granges have degree 
teams who have all such work thor- 
oughly committed and visit neighbor- 
ing Granges to perform degree work. 

Co-operative buying is common, and 
most members do enough along these 
lines to more than make free to them 
all other advantages and benefits of 
Grange associations. 

The farmers of Lenawee county take 
up Grange work as a matter of busi- 
ness, and give to it their efforts, time 
and money. The opportunities and ad- 
vantages the isolation of farm life de- 
prives our people of they propose to 
bring to country districts through the 
Grange. And from the number and 
high character of our general member- 
ship, and the deep interest they mani- 
fest in the work, the Grange will be 
as permanent and general as the dis- 
trict school. It is well known by our 
Granges that present success brings 
great responsibilities, and knowing it 
there is but little doubt of the mem- 
bership lacking in that good judgment 
and sense so essential in perfecting 
even good things. 


GEORGE B. HORTON. 
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The Improved U. S. Separator 


AGAIN VICTORIOUS 
At the Annual Convention of the Wisconsin Dairymen’s | 
Association, held at Manitowoc, Feb. 9-11, 1898, R. M. Bussard, 
Proprietor of the Bussard Creamery, Poynette, Wis., won the 


ak SWEEPSTAKES 


a 


over the largest number of exhibits 
and finest lots of butter ever exhibited. 
No entry scoring less than 92 points. 


POYNETTE, WIs., Feb. 


19) 1898. 


I have received the $25.00 sent’me as premium 
on butter that scored the highest (98%) at the 
Manitowoc Convention of the Wisconsin State 
Dairymen’s Association. 
and three other first prizes, amounting in value 
altogether to $115.00, and all because my No.1 

5S. Separator makes such smooth, perfect 
It is easy to make fine butter out of such 


1 got the Sweepstakes 


R. M. BUSSARD, 
Prop. Bussard’s Creamery. 


Creamerymen Take Notice: The above score (98 1%) is iy 
point higher than the highest score at the great National 
Creamery Buttermakers’ Association recently held at 
Topeka, Kansas. Seid for Illustrated Pamphlets. : 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 





AGENTS WANTED, 


town. 





Seven Years of PERFECT Satisfaction with 
our Round Tooth Weeders proves them tobe 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Our Onion Weeder is the eighth Wonder of the World. 
Special introduetory prices and ; 


| agency for FIRST order from a 
Send for circulars quick or you will lose the chance. 


Z. BREED WEEDER Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





SS 





20 Merchants Row, - 





know. 


for it. 








American Buncher 


and Seed Saver— 


it’s a neat device for attaching to the cutter bar of a mower 
FOR HARVESTING CLOVER SEED. 

The cut shows how it operates. Saves all shattering. It will 
follow right after any machine now used and gave one- 
hired more seed than can otherwise be secured. 
the willing testimony of hundreds who have tried it and who 
ays for itself the first season. 
Catalogue and testimonials from users sent free. 


American Buncher Manfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


This is 


Ask your dealer 
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A PROPOSAL OF TO-DAY. 
time,” Mr. 
Merkham, “I have been beset by the 
idea of proposing to you.” 

He was standing with his excellently 
flat back to the mantelpiece, and Miss 
Greatorex was covering a silk bandan- 
na handkerchief with an opposition 
pattern in colored wools—why, Mr. 
Markham could not make out. There 
was no one else iu the room, and, as 
was evident, the gentleman was dis- 
posed to be confidential. 

Miss Greatorex smiled. 

“And why have you not?’ 

“T have at times been half afraid 
that you might accept,’ replied the 
candid young man. “At others,” he 
added (thoughtfully removing an al- 
most invisible dust speck from his 
sleeve), “I have been much perturbed 
by the possibility—oh! certainly the 
possibility—that you might refuse.” 

“It would be disagreeable to be re- 
fused,” remarked the lady, impersonal- 
ly. 

“That,” the gentleman considered, 
“depends. If I was sure I wanted to 
marry you, it would unquestionably be 
disagreeable to be refused.” 

“And you are not sure?” 

“No; very far, indeed, from being 
so. At times I think I should much 
enjoy the role of Mr. Greatorex, so to 
speak.” 

“But not always?” 

“Oh, dear no!—not nearly always.” 

Miss Greatorex had a canary, wich 
at this juncture began to sing with an 
air of the most uncontrollable merri- 
ment. Mr. Markham went to a neigh- 
boring drawer and produced thence a 
cloth, with which he covered the cage. 

“You are not sure whether you are in 
love with me or no?’ remarked tie 
young lady, as the bird’s indignaut 
silence succeeded to his previous irrel- 
evant rhapsody. 

Mr. Markham came back to the man- 
telpiece and, having readjusted his 
back, he said in a low voice, and look- 
ing down at the very adjacent brown, 
bent head: 

“T admit I am disappointed.” 

She looked up rather quickly. , 

“Bitterly. I had no idea that you 
could be stupid—it is evidently pos- 
sible.” 

From the r:otion of Miss Greatorex, 
her head—as they would say in the old 
books—he implied a note of interroga- 
tion. 

“It is stupid not to have grasped the 
question. I have for quite a long time 
known that I was in love with you.” 

“Byer since luncheon?” 

“Perhaps not quite so long as that. 
But certainly ever since, almost ever 
since, Lady Greatorex left the room.” 

The young lady laughed. 

“Was my mother such an instance of 
George Eliot's malign prophet stand- 
ing behind her daughter and threaten- 
ing what she will be.” 

“T merely Meant that the presence of 
a chaperon is incompatible with senti- 
ment.” 

“I.” observed the young woman, “do 
not mind admitting that I am getting 
confused. You now assert that ‘*er 
more than twenty minutes you have 
adored me” (Mr. Markham’s shoulders 
appeared to deprecate the exaggeration 
of this rhetoric), “and a moment ago 
you seemed much to doubt your love.” 

“Not at all. That is why I lately 
called you stupid. I am sure that Iam 
in love; but I am very uncertain as to 
whether I would like to marry the be- 
loved object.” 

Miss Greatorex laughed. 

“TI admit it sounds, perhaps, im- 
proper. I merely mean that marriage 
as the necessary denouement of being 
what is called in love seems to me 
quite a doubtful expedient. 

“When there is no question of bing 
in love,” he continued, relaxing himself 
by a short walk to the other end of ihe 
room and back, “I think marriage not a 
bad arrangement. It is then merely 
a form of business partnership, ard 
now that it has ceased to be insol.able 
has no special terrors. But you and I 


“Kor some observed 


have nothing to gain by that. | am 
exceedingly well off, so are you. I do 


not need to marry for position, nor do 
you. We neither of us need to demand 
blood, like Hamlet’s aunt. In fine, us 
they say in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ you 
. have nothing to gain by me, and I have 
no material need of anything you can 
supply me with. Markham is just as 
fine a place as Greatorex Abbey, and 
not a bit finer. When I speak of being 
in love it is purely a personal sensa- 
tion; I should like it to become chronic. 


I really enjoy being in love. But if we 
got married!” 

“You cannot anticipate your love 
standing that crucial test?’ 

“I ‘honestly admit that I have my 


doubts. We live in a straightforward 
age; let me make a clean bréast of 


them. Do you, for instance, like to 
talk at breakfast?’ 

“Not always.” 

“TI, never. If you were licensed by 
the ceremony of marriage to inundate 
me with matutinal conversation, I 
should be rendered at once miserabie. 
A feeling of decency would prevent 
my showing it; I should suppress it. 
That suppression would at once de- 
stroy all openness between us.” 

“You take, I think,” interrupted Miss 
Greatorex, “a morbid view of the duty 
of conjugal confidence. You would 
push it too far.” 

“My views are always high. Per- 
haps I do; but that is how it strikes 
me. Every morning I should join you 
at the breakfast table with the un- 
spoken terror that you were about to 
converse. I think it possible that you 
also like to talk in the train and in 
cabs?” 

Miss Greatorex asserted that such 
was indeed the case. Mr. Markham 
sat down on a chair at some little d‘s- 
tance. 

“Exactly. And to talk in the train 
only makes me less passionately angry 
than having to speak to anybody, 
above all to answer their questions, 
in a cab.” 

“Of course,” remarked the young 
lady, wishing to allay the anxiety of 
her friend, ‘‘you will recollect that the 
present discussion is purely academic- 
al. I have never definitely asked you 
to be my husband.” 

“No,” he admitted, very handsomely. 
“IT remember that. I have admired 
you for not pushing your advantage. 
Any day within the last week you 
might have suggested it, and Heaven 
®2lone knows whether I could have re- 
fused. It is very improbable that I 
should have been sufficiently firm.” 

“You almost tempt me to try.” 

Mr. Markham raised his hand, 

“Wait,” he cried. “Do let us finish 
this most interesting conversation. 
What I would wish to express is this, 
that marriage when one is really In 
love seems to me to vulgarize the situ- 
ation. It makes, to use the familiar 
expression, a business of a pleasure. 
Or, more accurately, to make into a 
vulgar business matter what should be 
jealously guarded from apy taint of 
business suggestion.” 

“Your objections: are, after all, 
proper only to the modern marriage?’ 
“T was not,” he confessed, “thinking 
about the Garden of Eden. Business 
was in its infancy then—so was mar- 
riage. 

“For my part,” he continued, “J dis 
like anything as s90n_as it becomes a 
duty. I used to like huniing; since 
they made me master J look forward 
to the autumn as a parson looks for- 
ward to Sunday, and yet there was a 
time when he doubtless loved going to 
chureh, when it was only a permissible 
recreation. Supposing it were one of 
the Ten Commandments that we 
should go to a ball every Monday and 
the opera every Wednesday!” 

“And you mean that you wonld dis- 
lke the duty of being permanently in 
love with me,” said the young sady, 
who perhaps found his remerks becom- 
ing too general, “though as a tempo- 
rary sentimental excursion you have 
not hitherto found it disagreeable?” 

“What I find fault with is,” he de- 
clared, without very directly replving 
to her question, “that unless one were 
to marry you one could not do several 
things one would like. For instance, I 
would like very much to take you to 
India.” 

“When?” inquired the young lady, 
with somewhat startling definiteness. 

“Not,” he replied, “till, say, October. 
India in the middle of the season you 
would not enjoy a bit. But I really 
fear (unless we do get married) the trip 
is impossible. All the same, I should 
love to explain the Taj to you, and 
Shah Alim’s mosque at Ahmedabad— 
oh, and the Golden Gate at San Fran- 
cisco; it is tiresome that I cannot take 
you there without marrying you.” 

“You could take mamma as well, and 
Aunt Adeliza, perhaps.” 

“That would be different. <A supe- 
rior plan for those to whom it com- 
mends itself, but personally I should 
not like it so much.” 

Miss Greatorex laughed. Mr. Mark- 
ham left his sequestered seat and took 
one beside her on the little sofa. 

“Were you thinking,” asked the lady, 
“that you would like to take my 
hand?” i 


“I have thought that before. I was 





thinking of taking it. Now, if we were 





married,’ he continued after an in- 
terval, “this would be my business. It 
would be expected of me, as it is of a 
hen to lay eggs, or the Prince of Wales 
to lay foundation stones.” 

“And then it would cease to please?” 

“It would then become detestable. 
And often lately I have pictured my- 
self as riding home in the deepening 
dusk of a winter’s afternoon from 
hunting, either with you by my side or 
to find you waiting for me at home. 
When I think of it I nearly take a 
hansom and come here to lay myself 
at your feet.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“For the reason detailed above. I 
picture being refused and the subse- 
quent discomfort and inconvenience. 
It would entail an entire change of all 
my plans for the rest of the.season.” 

“But if you were not refused?” 

Mr. Markham started. 

“Oh, that certainly struck me as an 
alternative, but I did not find it less 
alarming. If I were accepted we 
should probably get married; and how 
dull for us both it would subsequently 
be! What I should really like would 
be for you to come and stay just in 
our present capacity at Markham, say, 
for a year. You would walk with me, 
row with me, fish with me, hunt with 
me; I would read to you my favorite 
bits of my favorite authors, and you 


should retaliate with yours. I can 
imagine nothing so delightful. I have 


already had you to stay at Markham; 
but then Lady Greatorex and Sir Mar- 
maduke came, too, and my sister came 
down to do hostess. We were never 
alone except now and-then for a quar- 
ter of an hour of mutual endeavor- 
ing.’ 

“Thank you,” interjected, with some 
asperity, the lady. 

“What I should like would be to 
have you thus for a time all to myself. 
You would find me much nicer than 
you imagine. I have much more ‘to’ 
me, as the Yankees say, than you 
would think.” 

“You are not, in fact, such a fool as 
you look.” 

(Mr. Markham took no notice what- 
ever of this frivolous interruption.) 

“Well,” added the lady, ‘‘on one con- 
dition I will come. Do not look fright- 
ened; I don’t mean to insist on a 
‘prior engagement.’ You need not 
promise to marry me. But I will come 
for a whole year to Markham if—if I 
may bring Lord Mendip with me.” 

“Lord Mendip!” Mr. Markham re- 
leased what he had been holding and 
laid it back in the young lady’s lap 
with something of the air wherewith 
one puts down again upon the counter 
an article that one has been fingering 
in a saleroom, when one discovers it 1s 
marked “Sold.” He resumed his posi- 
tion on the hearthrug, but without 
again accommodating his back to the 
mantelpiece. “It was,” he remarked 
presently, “very nice of you to inform 
me of your engagement in that way. 
You can do things when you try, very 
gracefully. A more awkward woman 
might have told me flatly half an hour 
ago.” 

“I was going to tell you just now. 
But you begged me to wait, as you 
wished to finish your delightful con- 
versation. I concluded that you 
thought you were shining. After all 
you do not affect to ignore your repu- 
tation as conversationalist.” 

“I am sure,” he said, after the brief- 
est. possible pause, “you would be ex- 
tremely happy. That is certainly my 
wish—that you may be as happy as 
you deserve. Lord Mendip’s happi- 
ness, of course, goes without saying. 
It is interesting to think that he was 
my grandfather’s fag at Eton.” 

“He told me it was your 
grandfather.” 

“Ah! I think he was mistaken. My 
great-grandfather died quite two years 
before Lord Mendip was born, and he 
was not at Eton. Where there is any 
disparity of years—” 

“Between Lord Mendip and myself 
there is some disparity.” 

“Quite so. But it is on the right 
side. I take it Lord Mendip is not 
more than 80?” 

“Searcely so much,” 
young lady with 
“He is but 74.” 

“And he is a peer. It is better than 
anything I could have offered you.” 

“As to that, when your uncle dies 
you will be a duke.” 

“My uncle does not contemplate any 


great- 


declared the 
admirable temper. 


public event so little as his own de- 
cease, And he is a year younger than 
Lord Mendip. He will doubtless 


marry again.” 

“Yes, I thought of that; I took that 
into my consideration,” the young lady 
asserted, staring full up into Mr. Mark- 
ham’s face, with an expression he 
rather failed to understand. There 





was something unusual also about her 
voice. 

There was a slight sound behind her 

“Here,” remarked the young map, 
looking over her head to the suddenly 
opened door, “comes Lord Mendip him. 
self to receive my congratulations in 
person.” 

Miss Greatorex leaped to her feet. 

“Don’t, for heaven’s sake, don't 
she cried in a smothered voice, “|; 
was a lie. I did it to see if I could 
shake you at all.” 

Lord Mendip ambled forward with 4 
keen old look in his faded eyes, and 4 
much “cocked” expression about. his 
half-deaf old ears. 

“Congratulations, eh? Who am I iy 
@ongratulate? I think I heard some. 
thing about congratulations in person.” 

“Yes, Lord Mendip, I want yours.” 
Mr. Markham sighed heavily. “I haye 
just proposed to Miss Greatorex, and 
she has been good enough to accept 
me.” 

“Lord! how interestin’,” cried the old 
gentleman. “I rec’lect your father was 
my fag at Eton—I’m talkin’, yer know. 
of the year ’39. By Jove! you're a 
lucky chap, Markham, and I do con- 
gratulate you.” 

Mr. Markham received these felicita- 
tions with some emotion, and sighed 
again. not less heavily.—Black and 
White. 
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Free fo our Readers.—The New Cure for Kid- 
ney and Bladder diseases, Rheumatism, etc, 


DISORDERS of the 
Kidneys and 
Bladder cause 


DISORDERS, DROP- 
SY, ete. For these 
diseases a POSI- 
TIVE SPECIFIC 
CURE is found in 
a new botanical 
discovery, the 
wonderful Kava- 
rE Ne. ‘ Kava SHRUB, 
Mrs. L. D. Fegely, Lancaster, Ills. called by bota- 
nists,the piper me- 
thysticum, from the Ganges river, East India. It 
has the nigg rym’ | record of 1200 hospital cures 
in 30 days. It acts directly on the kidneys and 
cures by draining out of the Blood the poisonous 
Urie Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which cause 
the diseased conditions. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., 
testifies in the Christian A drocate, that it completely 
cured him of Kidney and Bladder Disease of many 
years’ standing. Hon. R. UC. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., 
writes that in four weeks the Kava-Kava Shrut 
cured him of Kidney and Bladder disease of ten years 
standing. Many ladies, including Mrs. L. D. Fegely, 
Lancaster, Ills., and Mrs. Sara rey unk, Edinboro, 
Pa., testify to its wonderful curative powers in Kid- 
ney and other disorders peculiar to womanhood. . 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we willsend you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Ad- 
dress, The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City Mention 


this paper. 


RUPTURE CURED. 


Wonderful Results of the New Home 
Treatment, 








Absolutely Certain to Cure Without Opera- 
tion, Pain or Danger, 











A great wave of hope is sweeping through the 
land as aresult of the cures performed. Men, 
women and children suffering from all kinds and 
stages of rupture are being cured where they 
seemed utterly lost. The results are astonishing. 
The cures are marvelous. Men with families to 
support whose strength had been exhausted by a 
rupture are able to do hard and steady work 
again without areturn of their affliction. Intense 
interest has been excited in this remarkable 
treatment. Letters are pouring in from all 
quarters telling of the glorious cures; of little 
children saved from a life of misery; of ambiti- 
ous young men returned to activity, of older men 
and women who had given up all hope and are 
now permanently cured. This is the most im- 
portant piece of news reported for some time. 
It ought to arouse every sufferer to get the parti- 
culars. There is health and restoration for every 
ruptured man, woman and child and there is an 
absolute freedom from pain, danger, operation or 
detention from work. The doctor agrees to send 
free to everyone a full explanation of his marvel- 
ous home treatment. Write to-day without fail 
and address Dr. W.S. Rice, Box 530  Smith- 
ville, N. Y. ~ 










for Men, Women, Girls 
Boys. Complete line. 
All brand new models. 
$75 Oakwood’ for $32.50 
$60 ‘Arlington’ $24.50 
Others at $15, $17 and $20 


No M&ney in Advance. 
WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. Juveniles $7.00 to $12.50 
Shipped anywhere C.0.D.with privilege to examine. Buy 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 


Large Illas. Catalogue Freee CASH BUYERS’ UNI 


ON, 
Chicago, Ills. 





162 W. VanBuren Street, B.817, 
AGENTS AT ONCE to 


WANTED NOW. sell Sash Locks and 


Door Holders. Sample Sash Lock free for 2-cent 
stamp. Immense; better than weights; burglar 
Proof. $10.00 a day. Write quick. Address 
BROHARD & CO., Dept. 111 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Che Dairy. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
erce should be sent to Climax, Mich. 








THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 





DIFFICULT “HURNING. 

Why can I not get butter when I 
churn? If left over night in the churn 
the butter fat will rise to the top, re- 
sembling whipped cream. I churn 
once a week. Test the temperature 
with a dairy thermometer. Have one 
Jersey and one Holstein. One will be 
fresh in four weeks, and one in six 
months. Have tried the cream from 
each separately with same_ result. 
Feed mixed hay, cornfodder, beets and 
pumpkins; salt accessible at all times. 

Marion, O. SUB. 

ANSWER BY GEORGE E. SCOTT. 

This difficulty is not new where 
there are only one to three cows, and 
is not easy to get over, always. The 
theory in this case is that the feed is 
more responsible than anything else, 
though other things may, and likely 
do, exist that prevent proper separa- 
tion of the butter. : 

The ration mentioned is highly out 
of balance. It is so deficient in grain 
element that no cow can consume the 
necessary dry matter to support her- 
self and at the same time place the 
normal quantity of fat and other solids 
in her milk. 

Neither beets nor pumpkins contain 
much nutriment in 100 pounds, and 
when the feeder computes what a 
quantity a cow must consume to get 
2.25 pounds protein, he can readily see 
that it is out of the question for a 
1,000-pound cow to consume enough of 
either or both to obtain the necessary 
protein. 

Is this not a philosophical solution to 
the question? With a cow near the 
period of parturition, such an unbal- 
anced ration would naturally derange 
her physical powers so that she could 
not produce milk that would handle to 
advantage. Without the chief basis 
of milk, a liberal supply of protein, it 
is out of the question to produce a 
class of milk that will churn out, even 
under the best care. 

I would suggest to Subscriber to feed 
a little less, likely of the hay, fodder, 
beets and pumpkins, and add_ six 
quarts per day of corn and oats, equal 
in weight, ground together with one- 
third bran in weight, and add a pint of 
oil meal or one quart gluten meal to 
the ration. I would suggest that the 
pumpkin seed should not be fed, as 
they have qualities that tend to dry 
out the tissues of the milk glands, and 
sending out the fats into fattening 
channels of the animal. 

It may be that the age of the cream 
may have some influence upon the dif- 
ficulty in churning. Too much ripen- 
ing age will practically defy separa- 
tion after reaching the last stages of a 
butyric acid condition. 

I would suggest churning at least 
twice each week, especially where the 
cream is raised in shallow pans and 
stands two or three days before skim- 
ming. E 

The use of the dairy thermometer is 
valuable, and cream raised at home 
and skimmed, must be churned at from 
63 to 65 degrees in winter, though the 
common dairy thermometers vary sev- 
eral degrees and require judgment in 
their use. 

In the above reply, taken from the 
Ohio Farmer, friend Scott does not 
solve the difficulty of churning and 
failure to secure the butter. The 
same queries are at hand, and we add 
a few comments of our own. ; 

The Jersey so far along in gestation. 
and due to calve in four weeks, should 
be milked and the milk thrown away. 
The milk is not fit for human food, and 
is so viscous that it is almost impos- 
sible to churn. : 

“Sub.” should have ceased using this 
milk two or three weeks before the 
date of making inquiry. It may be 
that he tried to “dry up” this cow, and 
failed. In such a case we should have 
advised him to keep on milking. throw- 
ing the milk into the receptacle used 
for skim milk and other hog feed. 

The other cow had been milked six 
months, possibly longer, as ‘‘Sub.”’ says 
She is due to ecalve in six months. Con. 
sequently this cow’s milk is getting 
more or less viscous also. 

Now, the trouble was that the com- 
bined milk from these two cows was 
So viscous, or adhesive, that the but- 
ter globules could not all rise to the top 
in creaming, and more or less fat was 
lost in the creaming process, no mat- 
ter whether deep or shallow setting. 

The next mistake, and the trouble 





combined, was in. holding the cream 
for one whole week, probably having 
very thick and very acid cream to 
churn. It would have been better to 
use the last named cow’s milk and 
cream alone, churning twice a week at 
least. 

Make the milk more fluid at the 
time of setting by adding ten to twenty 


.per cent warm water, or by heating 


the milk before setting. When ready 
to churn the cream, if properly ripened, 
add enough water to make the cream 
quite thin. 

After preparing the churn and turn- 
ing in the cream, see that you have the 
proper temperature before making a 
single turn of the crank. In all proba- 
bility your cream was too cold at the 
time of your recorded experiment. We 
cannot give you the exact temperature, 
but should say that about 65 to 67 de- 
grees for your churning that day 
would be nearly correct. You do not 
give the temperature, although you 
state that you tested the cream. 

The best thing you can do is to add 
the milk of a fresh cow to that taken 
from the cow that is due in six months. 
Then your milk and cream will not be 
so viscous, but more fluid, and the dif- 
ficulty in churning will probably cease. 

The winter is nearly over, and you 
will find it better soon to churn at a 


-gradually lower temperature until hot 


weather arrives. There are so many 
conditions to consider in the daily ma- 
nipulation of this dairy business that it 
is sometimes hard to give advice at a 
distance, but the above will hit the 
case in hand. 

As to the feed, it is not balanced, and 
friend Scott gives good advice there- 
upon. We would not think of keeping 
our cows through the winter upon such 
a ration. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 








At the recent meeting of the Maine 
Dairymen’s Association Prof, Woods, 
of the State Experimental Station. 
spoke on “Dairy Products Compared 
with Other Food Products.” Some of 
the points of his address are as fol- 
lows: 

MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS. 

A pound of butter contains no pro- 
tein but is 82.4 per cent fat. A pound 
of whole milk cheese contains 26.1 per 
cent protein or flesh-forming ingre- 
dients, 33.5 per cent fat. Whole milk 
is 87 per cent water, protein contents 
3.3, fat 5. 

Butter furnishes none of the flesh 
formers, but it has a very high fuel 
value because of the fats which it con- 
tains. A pound of butter fat is prob- 
ably of no greater value for nourish- 
ment than an equal weight of fat of 
beef or mutton, or pork, or olive, or 
other oils used for food. 

Cheese is, in one sense, concentrated 
milk, for cheese made from whole milk 
contains the same ingredients as the 
milk from which it is made, although 
there is, of course, a loss in the manu- 
facture. This loss consists largely of 
milk sugar; in other words, it is great- 
er on the side of the fuel ingredients 
than on that of flesh-formers. It 
would take eight pounds of whole milk 
to furnish the same weight of flesh- 
formers a8 a pound of cheese, but six 
pounds of milk has as large fuel value 
as one pound of cheese. 

Milk is generally the cheapest source 
of animal protein at the command of 
the farmer. The fat which it contains 
is, however, an expensive form of fat. 
A pound of butter fat in milk, which 
ought to make a pound and a fifth of 
butter, is worth to the producer from 
15 to 30 cents, according to-the locality 
and season. As compared with the fat 
of meat the butter fat has a nicer fla- 
vor and brings a higher price, but for 
actual nutriment of people in good 
health and with good digestion, there 
is no physiological evidence to show 
that one is more valuable than the 
other, weight for weight. 

Few people realize that a pound of 
whole milk contains as much nutri- 
ment as a pound of fish or a pound of 
oysters, and that a quart of whole milk 
equals in the amount of digestible sol- 
ids, a pound of beef, a pound of veal 
or a pound of chicken. 

It is a very common notion that eggs 
are a very concentrated food. One 
used to hear the statement frequently 
made that an egg was equal to a pound 
of beef. It takes seven or eight eggs 
to weigh a pound and it takes a pound 
and an eighth or eight or nine eggs to 
furnish the same weight of nutriments 
as a quart of whole milk. 

Skim-milk, Prof. Woods showed, con- 
tains nearly ten per cent of solids or 
nutritive ingredients. He said that 
average skim-milk contained in a 
pound a little more of the flesh-formers 
than whole milk, and about one-half 





the fuel value. Prof. Woods said that 
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two quarts and a half or five pounds 
skim-milk will furnish the same 
amount of flesh-formers, and have 
nearly the same fuel value as a pound 
of round steak. Two quarts of skim- 
milk have a greater nutritive value 
than a quart of oysters; the skim-milk 
has 14 pounds of flesh-formers, and a 
fuel value of 630 calories, while the 
oysters contain only 12 pounds of flesh- 
formers and have a fuel value of 470 
calories. The nutriment in the form 
of oysters would cost from thirty to 
forty cents, while two quarts of skim- 
milk would have a market value of 
hardly more than two or three cents. 
An oyster stew made of one part Oys- 
ters and two parts skim-milk would 
owe its value for nutriment more to 
the milk than to the oysters. Bread | 
made of skim-milk would have much 
more of the flesh-formers than when 
made with water. A lunch or meal of 
bread and skim-milk is a very nutri- 
tious one, and its value as food on the 
farm is not generally appreciated. 
SKIM-MILK FOR STOCK. 

Before closing, Prof. Woods gave a 
formula for three rations for mileh 
cows in which skim-milk formed a 


Vegetables 


can be raised at a profit, and 
the yield enlarged, if properly 
fertilized. Most fertilizers do 
do not contain enough 


Potash. 


Vegetables need plenty of pot- 


ash—at least 10% — besides 
the phosphoric acid and nitro- 
gen. 


Write for our books which tell all about 


fertilizers. They are free. 
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Good Butter 
Needs 


the uniformity, fine flavor, perfect grain 
and endurance that are given fully by no 





The Last Pound 


of a well balanced 
ration is what yields 
the profit. It takes a 
given number of 
pounds of food mate- 
rial to sustain the ani- 
mal economy. Al! 
feod over and above 
that required amount 
is converted into prof- 
it. It takes so many 
ounces of butter fat to 
pay the running ex- 
penses of a dairy. 
Every ounce above 
that amount is con- 
verted into profit. 
The more ounces 


you get from a given quantity of milk the 
more.profit you make. You get all the profit 
when you get all the butter fat. You get all the 
butter fat when you usea 
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Crystal Salt. 


Its soft, flaky grains dissolve quickly. 
Butter is ready for sale at once. Write for 
the book about the Salt that’s all Salt. 


Save the COWS. 


General Cow Drink on_ hand is cheap insurance. 


soc. each: $5 00 dozen. Circular free. 


MOORE BROS., Veterinarians, Albany, N. Y. 





Diamond Crystal Salt Co, St. Clair, Mich. 
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dairymen daily suffer this loss. 


thought the 


when he comprehends the situation. By 


warm skim-milk fresh for the calves an 


tical way as well as for experimentation 
higher appreciation of the 


qualities under daily use.” ad 
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University of Wisconsin Experiment Station, 


“'Phe use of the Hand separators is a great boon to the progressive dairy 
farmer who is wee 3 the most out of his milk by manufacturing it at home. 
ich many dairymen lose in the skim-milk is surpris- 

ingly large, and — because they do not know that such is the case do tl 
e We have tested skim-milk for men who 

were pretty good dairymen where there was as much as 
1 per cent. of fat remaining in the skim- 
about one-half that, as shown by our tests, 
Tf the full milk contains 4 per cent. of fat, and the dairyman loses one-half 
of one pcr cent. of this fat by imperfect creaming, there is a loss of 12% per 
cent. by the old method, about all of which is saved without difficu ty 
through using a good Handseparator. To care for the cows, milk them and 
handle the milk, and then each day lose 12% 
permitting a continual loss which no thoughtful dairyman wi 


rator the milk can be at once almost completely rid of the fat, leaving the 


receive further careful attention. With the Hand separator and the milk 
test the progressive dairyman is now master of the situation. 
* Another year’s experience in our creamery, which we operate in a prac- 


p : Alpha’ De Lavalseparators. The exhaustiveness 
of the skimming under the varying conditions of milk-flow and temperature 
continues highly satisfactory and the machines give full evidence of lasting 
W. A. HENRY, Dean and Director. 


Send for “Dairy” catalogue No. 258. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Madison, Wis., Jan. 10, 1898. 
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Elgin System of Creameries 


It will pay 7 to investigate our plans and visit our factories, if you are con- 


templating building a Creamery or Cheese 
lowest prices. Correspondence solicited. 


Factory. All supplies furnished at 


A MODEL CREAMERY OF THE TRUE SYSTEM 


True Dairy Supply Company, 


303 to 309 Lock Street, 
Contractors and builders of Butter and 
and Dealers in Supplies. Or write 


R. E. STURGIS, General Manager of 


Syracuse. New York 
Cheese Factories, Manufacturers 


Western Office, Allegan, Mich: 
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THE DAILY “WORLD.” 
A CHANGE. 


Commencing May 1, the Inter-state 
edition of the Daily World will be a 
regular 8-page paper every issue, and 
the combination price advanced to 
$2. All whe have subscribed and all 
who do subscribe between this and 
May 1 for the combination at $1.50 
(the present price) will get the ad- 
vantage of the enlarged size for the 
balance of their time, from May 1. 
but the order must be received by us 
before May 1, as the price from that 
time on will be $2. Get your orders 
in before May 1 and save 50 cents. 

At the present time it looks as 
though we might have war. Should 
such be the case, a daily paper will 
be almost a necessity. Subscribe now 
while you have an opportunity of get- 
ting a daily cheap. We will send the 
World alone to present subscribers of 
THE MICHIGAN FARMER for 75 
cents up to May 1, after that, $1.25. 
Agents should take advantage of 
this change and push the combina- 
tion. It will assist in securing or- 
ders for THE FARMER. 


effect that repeated heavy frosts the 
past week have caused serious injury 
to the peach crop, as many of the trees 
were in bloom. 


The statement of the public debt 
issued April ist, shows that the debt 
at the close of business, March 31, less 
cash in the treasury, was $1,008,716,- 
351, a decrease for the month of $1,- 
387,865. The net cash balance in the 
treasury at that date, after deducting 
outstanding cash liabilities, was $226,- 
166,943. 





To show the great importance of the 


eattle business in the western and 
southwestern states, the state- 
ment is made by the Texas 
Stockman that the Cattle Rais- 
ers’ Association represents more 
actual sapital than any other 


commercial organization in the United 
States. The organization represents 
2,500,000 head of cattle, whose valua- 
tion, at a conservative estimate, will 
reach the sum of $50,000,000. Then 
there is the land owned and the pas- 
turage leased by stockmen, 
which will make up a like sum, mak- 
ing the total investment of members 
of the Association over $100,000,000. 
And these cattlemen at present are en- 
joying a season of great prosperity, 
which will make amends for several 
years of great depression to which 
they have been subjected. 


these 





THE SITUATION. 


It was expected that the President 
would on Wednesday last send a mes- 
sage to Congress defining the action he 
deemed necessary for the government 
to take on the Cuban question. The 
whole country was intensely in- 
terested, and awaited with anxiety the 
expression by President McKinley of 
his deliberate judgment upon the situ- 
ation. But the country was disap- 
pointed, and so was Congress. Instead 
of a message from the President came 
the substance of a cablegram from 
General Lee, at Havana, stating that 
if the message was sent to Congress 
before Sunday he would not be respon- 
sible for the lives of American citizens 
in Cuba, as it would take until that day 
to get them shipped from the island. 
The message was therefore withheld, 
and it is announced will not go to Con- 
gress until Monday of next week. 
From the statement by Gen. Lee , of 
what the result of sending the mes- 
sage to Congress would be, it is appa- 
rent that he is acquainted to some ex- 
tent with the position assumed by the 
President, and that it must be quite 
radical or there would not be any fear 
of an attack upon American citizens. 
That is the conclusion we arrive at 
after considering the message of Gen. 
Lee and the action of the President. 

Meanwhile it is announced that the 

Spanish government is beginning to 
weaken, and that a change of ministry 
is probable in consequence. The queen 
regent is said to have taken the Cuban 
question out of the hands of her min- 
isters and is dealing directly with the 
United States minister, Gen. Stewart 
L. Woodford, and that she is prepared 
to grant the demands of the United 
States, though the form of the conces- 
sions must be such as not to gall the 
pride of the Spanish people. Of course 
this may be merely rumor, but it ts 
quite evident that the Spanish govern- 
ment is more desirous of peace now 
than at any time since the Cuban 
question became so dangerous as to 
threaten war between the two na- 
tions. 
In the meantime we should wait pa- 
tiently for the outcome, and whether 
it shall be peace or war, all good citi- 
zens should stand together in uphold- 
ing the government. Many, no doubt, 
feel that the President is slow and dil- 
atory, and that too much time has been 
lost in diplomacy. But we believe that 
when all sides of the question are 
known his course will be generally in- 
dorsed. It is a fearful responsibility 
to have the question of war or peace 
to decide, and that the President fully 
realizes this responsivility is quite ap- 
parent. If some of those who think 
he is acting too slowly were placed in 
his position, it would probably cause 
them to regard the situation very dif- 
ferently. Early in December, when 
Congress assembled, President McKin- 
ley said in his message: 


“The near future will demonstrate 
whether the indispensable condition of a 
righteous peace, just alike to the Cubans 
and_to Spain as well, equitable to all our 
interests so intimately involved in the 
welfare of Cuba, is likely to be attained. 
If not, the exigency of further and other 
action by the United States will remain 
to be taken. When that time comes, that 
action will be determined in the line of 
indisputable right and duty. It will be 
faced without misgiving or hesitancy, in 
the light of the obligation this govern- 
ment owes to itself, to the people who 
have confided to it the protection of their 
interests and honor, and to humanity. 
Sure of the right, keeping free from all 
offense ourselves, actuated only by up- 
right and patriotic considerations, moved 
neither by passion wor selfishness, the 
government will continue its watchful 
care of the rights and property of Ameri- 
can citizens, and will abate none of its 
efforts to bring about by peaceful agen- 
cies a peace which shail be honorable 
and enduring. If it shall hereafter ap- 
pear to be a duty imposed by our obliga- 
tions to ourselves, to civilization and to 
humanity to intervene with force, it shall 
be without fault on our part, and only be- 
cause the necessity for such action will 
be so clear as to command the support 
and approval of the civilized world.’ 


We think the President is trying to 
carry out in good faith the policy then 
outlined, and that, while earnestly de- 
siring peace, he will not shrink from 





war if it becomes necessary in carry- 
ing out this policy. 














J THE BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY. 
The Department of Agriculture has 
issued a bulletin regarding the status 
of the beet sugar industry, its pros- 
pects, and what Was accomplished the 
past year, From it we learn that 
about 2,000 samples of beets were re- 
ceived for analysis at the Department; 
and that the best results were report- 
ed from the states of New York and 
Michigan. Other states in which re- 
perts were favorable were Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Indiana, Minnesota, Nevada, 
South Dakota, Wyoming and Colo- 
rado. States giving fair results were 
Iowa, Nebraska, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. In general, it was 
found tkat after passing south of the 
mean isotherm of 71 degrees F’, for the 
three ~months of June, July, «und 
August, the results were poor. It is 
found that the belt of territory includ- 
ed between the limits of the isotherms 
of 71 and 69 degrees may be regarded 
as the basic belt of the beet sugar in- 
dustry. The best results are obtained 
within or north of this belt, other 
elimatic conditions being favorable. 
Extreme northern limits of sugar-beet 
culture are determined only by the ad- 
vent of freezing weather. 

A comparison of analytical data 
with the thermal area shows a re- 
markable agreement. In states so sit- 
uated that their northern portions are 
in the favorable thermal area, while 
their southern portions are without, 
comparison of the analyses of the 
beets grown in the southern, central 
and northern portions of these states, 
shows a regular gradation of excel- 
lence from south to north. 

Jxperiments were also conducted in 
the production of high-grade beets. 
Some of the high-grade seeds obtained 
at the station at Schuyler during the 
continuance of the work at that point 
were found to have sufficient vitality 
to continue their growth. Other high- 
grade seeds produced from specially 
analyzed beets were procured from 
European growers, and, in collabora- 
tion with six of the experiment sta- 
tions, comparative tests were made of 
these seeds in various localities. The 
stations collaborating in this work 
were Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Iowa, Wisconsin and New York. The 
best results were obtained from the 
stations in Wisconsin and New York. 
The beets which were grown at the 
New York station were carefully se- 
lected for physical properties, and 
those which reached the standard of 
shape and size were subjected to indi- 
vidual analyses and preserved for the 
propagation of seeds for the season of 
1898. In all, 800 beets were found to 
have the requisite qualifications for 
the production of seed, and these have 
been preserved uuring the winter in a 
silo and are to be distributed this 
spring to the various stations for seed 
production. <A few of them which 
have exhibited peculiar strains of ex- 
cellence have been preserved for the 
production of a new variety of beets, 
which it is proposed to call the Ameri- 
can Elite. These beets have an aver- 
age weight of about 30 ounces and an 
average content of sugar of 19 per 
cent. The purity of juices in similar 
beets was found to be avout 85. These 
beets, having shown these remarkable 
variations from the standard in size 
and sugar quality, are evidently fitted 
to produce a new variety of beets bet- 
ter suited to American farmers than 
the standard beets of Europe. It is 
the intention of the Department to en- 
deavor to establish a variety of beets 
of this kind which shall have at least, 
a third greater weight than the stand- 
ard sugar beet of Europe without los- 
ing anything in sugar content or in 
purity of juice. The immense ad- 
vantage of such a variety of beet for 
American growers is easily seen. 





The report contains a chapter on the 


value of the sugar beet and the beet 
pulp as cattle food, giving the chem- 
ical composition of each, the ratio Ho. 
tween the nutrients, and its general 
value as a producer of milk and fat 
and as a sustaining ration. 

The report closes with a chapter oy 
statistics of sugar production in this 
country during the year 1897. Durin« 
the season nine factories were in oper- 
ation in the United States, namely, at 
Alameda, Los Alamitos, Watsonville 
and Chino, Cal.; Lehi, Utah; Eddy, n. 
Mex.; Grand Island and Norfolk, Neb. 
and Rome, N. Y. Forty-one thousand 
two hundred and seventy-two acres of 
beets were harvested, with an agere- 
gate weight of 389,685 tons, a yield of 
almost 9% tons per acre. This is less 
than the average in Europe, but with 
more scientific agriculture and judi- 
cious fertilization the yield in this 
country can doubtless be brought up 
to, if not above, the average of the best 
fields of Europe. The careful experi- 
ments of the New York Experiment 
Station, at Geneva, with beets grown 
in collaboration with the Department 
of Agriculture, resulted in an average 
yield of over 16 tons of high grade 
beets per acre. 

The total amount of beet sugar 
made in the United States during the 
year 1897 was 90,491,670 pounds, an 
average of 252 pounds per ton of 2,000 
pounds, or 11.6 per cent of the weight 
of the beets. This is a less percentage 
than is obtained in Germany, but, con- 
sidering the newness of the industry 
in this country, it is sufficiently en- 
couraging. Reliable information shows 


that there will be in operation 
in the United States during 1898 
seventeen factories, new factories 


being located in Utah (1), Oregen (1), 
California (4), Michigan (1), and New 
York (1). It is safe to say that.at least 
80,000 acres will be planted in beets 
during the season of 1898. The yield 
of beets may be expected to be nearly 
$00,000 tons and of sugar about 180,- 
000,000 pounds. These estimates 
should be reduced somewhat to rep- 
resent the proper output of beet sugar 
in the United States; -aey are suffi- 
cient, however, to show the _ rapid 
growth of the industry, which will ex- 
perience an enlargement of not less 
than 70 per cent during the coming 
season. The percentage of beet sugar 
produced in the United States during 
1897 to the total consumption was 
only 2%, but the prospects are that in 
1898 it will be nearly 4 per cent of the 
total consumption, which now 
amounts to about 2,000,000 tons an- 
nually, 





The American Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation publishes complete’ returns 
from the manufacturers of pig iron, 
and the figures given out show that 
the output in 1897 was the largest on 
record, It amounted to 9,652,680 tons, 
an increase of 1,029,553 tons, as com- 
pared with the previous year. The 
value, however, was $50,000,000 less 
than the output of 1890, which was 
half a million tons less than in 1897. 
The total value of the pig iron pro- 
duced in 18 was $151,200,410, an 
average of $16.50 per ton. The ictal 
value of the product in 1897 was $106 - 
129,480, which is an average of about 
$11 per ton. The immense production 
and low price of pig iron is doing 
much to stimulate manufacturing in 
all lines in which iron and _ steel are 
used, and leading to the employment 
of these metals in many ways as a 
substitute for wood. The possibilities 
of these metals are being better under- 
stood from year to year, but develop- 
ment in this direction has only begun. 
The place so long held by Michigan 
lumber will hereafter be held by Mich- 
igan iron, so that the loss of one prod- 
uct will be made good by the develop- 
ment of the other. 
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IT WAS SHORTSIGHTED POLICY. 





A eable dispatch received from Lon- 
don, England, this week, says: 

“The shipbuilding boom is unprece- 
dented, as can be gauged from the 
figures ef the Clydebank, from where 
40,000 tons were turned out in March. 
Orders were booked in March for 120,- 
00 tons, and the work now on hand 
ané@ ordered totals up 625,000 tons, al- 
most double the whole output of 1897.” 

‘To this boom the United States has 
wnwillingly contributed a number of 
millions of doliats. Under the stress 
of a probable foreign war her repre- 
‘sentatives have purchased a number 
of ships either just completed, or 
about to be, for foreign nations, and 
these nations. have been ordering 
others rebuilt to replace those sold. 
Undoubtedly good prices had to be of- 
fered for these ships to induce their 


owners to sell, but it was a time when. 


haggling over prices could not be in- 
dulged in. The great mass of the peo- 
ple were demanding that the govern- 
ment imtervene in Cuba, and that 
meant war. The United States navy 
was weaker than that of Spain, her 
coasts were but imperfectly provided 
with defences, and large purchases of 
guns and munitions of war, as well as 
ships, had to be made at once. There 
was no time to build che latter, and 
those who had them for sale could 
command the market. It has been a 
wostly experience, and = the lesson 
taught should be remembered. 

The country should never again, un- 
der a mistaken notion of economy, per- 
mit itself to become as defenceless as 
it was when this war scare first be- 
gan. The economy that saved the few 
millions a year necessary to place the 
navy and army in condition to defend 
the government and its citizens from 
foreign aggression and insult, is 
necessarily foltowed in time of danger 
by heavy expenditures. Those ships 
purchased from foreign nations should 
have been built by ourselves and the 
material and labor necessary purchas- 
ed from our own citizens. <A few mil- 
lions expended judiciously each year, 
not entailing any perceptible burden 
upon the people, would have placed 
the navy in a position to command 
the respect of other nations, and in- 
sured good treatment for American 
citizens and proper protection to Am- 
erican interests. It would also have 
furnished one of the strongest peace 
arguments which can be advanced by 
any nation, 

Neither the army nor Davy of the 
country is what it should be when 
the wealth, the large interests, and the 
commerce of the nation are considered. 
They should be built up carefully and 
judiciously, so as to be as effective and 
yet as inexpensive as possible. War is 
always possible to a nation with the 
extended interests and large territory 
of the United States, and .o be unpre- 
pared is to invite trouble, not to pre- 
vent it. We note that a dispatch from 
Washington states that claims against 
Spain aggregating $16,000,000 for in- 
jury and loss incident to the war in 
Cuba have been filed with the State 
Department by the citizens of the 
United States residing in that country. 
They cover claims for personal injury. 
imprisonment, loss of stock, burning of 
sugar plantations, etc. if these claims 
are just, and no doubt a large part of 
them are, how are they to be collected 
if this country is not in shape to en- 
force their payment? And while it is 
Spain to-day, may it not be Germany, 
France, Great Britain or Russia a few 
months hence? If our citizens are to 
be protected and justice demanded for 
them at the hands of otier nations, 
the government must be able to back 
up its demands by force if necessary. 
If it is not, what nation will pay any 
respect to its demands, or to the rights 
of its citizens. Let us have a strony 
navy, a good system of coast defences, 
and an army of sufficient size to com- 


mand respect, that war may be avert- 
ed and peace maintained with honor. 





For The Michigan Farmer, 

THE ADULTERATION OF WHEAT 
FLOUR—No. 1. 
BY R. C. KEDZIR. 

The adulteration of wheat flour by 
mixing it with some material foreign 
to the wheat berry, and thus lowering 
its food value, is a matter of great im- 
portance to every class of our citizens 
—to the millers, to the wheat raisers 


and to the consumers of wheat prod- 
ucts. Virst or last everybody is 
touched and injured by this fraud. It 
is a maxim in every mouth “bread is 
the staff of life.’ The prayer of child- 
hood is “give us this day our daily 
bread;” the demand of adult life is for 
“pread which  strengtheneth man’s 
heart.” It is the food of civilized man. 
He eats wheat bread vdecause he is 
civilized, and he is civilized because 
he eats wheat bread. 

In wheat we find the proper propor- 
tion of the nitrogenous, the carbon- 
aceous, and the mineral elements re- 
quired to make a balanced ration for 
an intellectual animal. If a man, for 
variety in his food, substitutes some 
starchy material like potatoes or rice, 
he balances this by beef, or eggs, and 
thus returns instinctively to nature's 
balanced ration for man as found in 
the wheat berry. 

The physical basis of animal life is 
the food he eats. Any cause which 
seriously and continuously changes the 
nature of his food will corresponding- 
ly modify the life of the animal. The 
mental activity and force of a man are 
promoted by a diet rich in albuminoids 
(including gluten), while life is on a 
lower plane with those living on food 
deficient in the nitrogenous materials. 
The Germans have a proverb, “bread 
is the food of the brain-worker and 
starch the-food of the: hand-worker.” 


One distinctive quality of wheat, in 


which it differs from all other grains, 
is its capacity to make light or raised 
bread. No ether grain can produce 
flour which approaches wheat flour in 
this respect. Oat meal and corn meal 
make nourishing food, but cannot 
make a light loaf. A johnny cake or 
barley bannock is only palatable when 
eaten hot, and eggs are often incor- 
porated to impart some leavening 
quality. To mix with wheat flour the 
fiour of any other grain, and especially 
the separated starch of any 
grain, is to lower the food value of the 
flour and diminish the distinctive 
properties of wheat flour. The adulter- 
ation by addition of 10 to 30 per cent of 
such foreign material inflicts a cor- 
responding loss upon the consumer in 
regard to the distinctive good qualities 
of wheat flour. In all this discussion 
I wage no warfare against Indian 
meal as such. It is good in its place, 
but its place is not in the flour barrel. 

There are three classes who are in- 
jured by flour adulteration: First, The 
honest millers; second, the wheat rais- 
ers; third, the consumers. I propose to 
devote a paper to each of these classes. 
FLOUR ADULTERATION AND THE HON- 

EST MILLERS. 

I have no statistics to show the 
amount of adulteration carried on in 
this country. So far as I can learn it 
is not carried on in any mill in this 
State. I wrote to one of the best mill- 
ers in the State asking for samples of 
the adulterants and adulterated flour, 
put he replied that he could not furnish 
any sample, but suggested to write to 
parties in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
“One miller voluntarily told me that he 
was mixing in 270 barrels per day of 
corn flour into his wheat flour, and 
that a profit on a barrel of corn flour 
so mixed was $2.50 to him or his con- 
cern.” <A profit of $675 a day! He 
added: “This mixing of flour has al- 
most ruined my Southern trade. The 
only way I can get any orders for flour 
at all is to sell at cost or below cost, 
while the other fellows are making big 
profits.” 

I wrote to an old friend in Tennessee 
for information, enclosing $5 to buy : 


barrel of adulterated flour for ex- 
amination. He replied as_ follows: 


“Yours of the 21st, enclosing a $5 Dill, 
came duly to hand. I at once stepped 





to the telephone and called up my 
friend of -the ——— mill at this 
point. From him I learn that the 


adulteration of flour with corn meal 
is practiced universally, and ranges 
from 10 per cent to 30, 40 and even 50 
per cent, according to the wheat used, 
the hard winter wheat of the North- 
west standing the highest figure.” 

He enclosed a letter from this miller, 
from which I make the following ex- 
tracts: “You may say to Prof. Kedzie 
that the flour we are shipping him is 
made by using about 75 per cent of 





soft red winter wheat, raised here in 
Tennessee and Kentucky, and about 
25 per cent is hard winter wheat from 
Kansas.- The flour produced by this 
mixture of wheat has had added to it 
about 15 per cent of corn flour, made 
from pure white Ohio river and Illinois 
corn. We reduce the corn to grists and 
pulverize the grists, taking the gluten- 
ous as well as the starchy part of the 
corn with which to make the corn 
flour. * * * We will ship a barrel 
to Prof. Kedzie next week.” 

A letter (enclosing $5) was sent to a 
large milling establishment in Ken- 
tucky and received a prompt reply, 
from which I make the following ex- 
tracts: “We have experimented along 
the lines you mention, and take pleas- 
ure in sending you a barrel containing 
a blend of 10 per cent corn flour. 

* * * We are able to put this 
flour on the market at nominally 25¢ 
a barrel less than absolute pure winter 
wheat flour. Of course we give our 
customers the choice of ordering which 
they please, and find large lots of 
them, especially in the South, taking 
this blended flour in preference to the 
pure goods, owing to the economy and 
at the same time satisfaction. We, of 
course, should prefer that our name 
should not appear publicly in connec- 
tion with this matter for reasons which 
are perfectly obvious to you.” 

From the facts here given, obtained 
from the largest milling establishments 
in Tennessee and Kentucky, from in- 
formation derived from our millers, 
and that picked up in the State Mill- 
ers’ convention in January, it appears 
that the trade in pure wheat flour in 
the Southern states is either lost to 
Michigan millers or badly demoralized. 
The ready acceptance at the South of 
flour largely adulterated with corn 
flour may be explained in two ways: 
First, The consumption of corn meal 
is much larger than at the North A 
Mississippian, who had been a prisoner 
on Johnson’s Island, complained about 
being starved while a prisoner. “In all 
the months I was a prisoner on the 
island 1 never had a bite of cohn (corn) 
bread—nothing but wheat bread!’ 
Second, The very general use of hot 
biscuit instead of raised bread gives 
little chance of disclosing the weakness 
of the flour, because of the relative 
deficiency of gluten from addition of 
materials containing no gluten, such as 
corn mea! and cornstarch. 

A consideration of the probable out- 
come of a conflict between common 
honesty on the one hand and the pros- 
pect of large gains on the other hand, 
with hope of concealment of the fraud 
from exposure and the assurance that 
the other fellows sure doing it “and 
just coining money,” that “you must 
do it or go to the wall’’—will help us 
to form an opinion in many cases. A 
large number of millers will refuse to 
sell honor for gain, but the strain will 
be severe when they tind that profit 
has disappeared, that they can only 
carry on their business at a loss be- 
cause of dishonest competition, and 
their capital in mills and fixtures may 
be sunk in the strife against rascality. 

The trade in honest flour in the 
South seems to be lost for Michigan 
millers. The trade in the Kast is 
threatened. A miller writes me that 
prices in New England are cut so low 
that he suspects that adulterated flour 
is invading that section. <A flour mer- 
chant in Vermont sent me two speci- 
mens of flour for analysis, requiring a 
statement whether these flours con- 
tained anything not derived from 
the wheat berry, because he would not 
sell them unless they were pure. They 
were both Michigan flours, and both 
pure. 

The suspicion has crossed the sea 
that American flour is adulterated. If 
that suspicion becomes a fact our 
flour trade in Europe will close. I 
have before me a letter from a firm in 
Glasgow to a miller in this State, clos- 
ing as follows: “So far as we have 
gone yet, we have no adulterated flour, 


and we trust never to have any. The 
first lot would be the last.” 
Special Commissioner Plenipoten- 


tiary John A. Kasson, in writing of the 
flour trade, says: “It is the policy of 
all countries to import raw materials 
for their own manufacture rather than 
to import the final product.” Europe is 
glad to get our wheat, but if Germany 
and France can find good reason for 
excluding our flour because of adulter- 
ation with corn products we know how 
promptly they will act. What would 
then be the future of American mill- 
ing? What will be the influence of 
derangement of foreign trade on the 
many industries connected with mill- 
ing and the exportation of flour? 

The effect on the farmer of exporting 
the surplus wheat instead of flour, thus 





losing the by-products of the mill, I 
will save for a future article, 

I have said enough to show that 
adulteration of wheat flour by corn 
products is extensively practiced, is 
rapidly spreading and must ‘be con- 
trolled if not arrested in order to avert 
disaster to important American = in- 
dustries. What is the remedy? 
Secure from Congress a law compelling 
the branding of every package of 
adulterated flour to show its true com- 
position. In this way let each product 
stand before the world on its true 
merits. This would be just and fair 
to all parties and no honest dealer can 
complain of its working. 

A bill to this effect is now before 
Congress, and influence to secure its 
passage should be brought to bear on 
members of that body. 





A Wonderful Shrub.—In-the new botanic dis- 
covery, the Kava-Kava Shrub, found on the Ganges 
River, East India, medical science has found a 
True Specific Cure for that large class of diseases 
caused by Uric Acid in the-Blood, or disordered 
action of the Kidneys. It is a wonderful discov- 
ery an? is provinga blessing to suffering human- 
ity. Many have already experienced its value in 
restoring them to health. For the benefit of any 
who may be suffering from Bright's Disease, 
Rheumatism, Kidney Disorders, Pain in Back, 
and similar disorders, we desire to state that the 
Church Kidney Cure{Company, No, 399 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, so far are the only importers 
of the Kava-Kava in the United States, and they 
will gladly send a free treatment thereof by mail, 
prepaid, to any sufferer who applies for the same. 





“True friendship’s laws are by this rule exprest 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 
All good housekeepers ‘‘welcome the coming” 
of ENAMELINF, the Modern Stove Polish, be- 
cause there is no labor, dust or odor in its appli- 
cation, and it is the best stove polish on earth. 











When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer. 
FRE ;) Send names and address of ten farm- 
4. ers and eight cents for postage, and 


we send free, Watch Chain. Catalogue, Key Chain. 
Farmer’s Supply Co., 1/9 Franklin St., Chicago. 


‘$3 A DAY made selling our patent Double- 
} tree Hook to farmers and teamsters. 
i 





Does away withcenterclevis Write atonce. 
LUXFORD & WAY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CHOICE SEED POTATOES tiv}, .2ccr ub? 


or car load, including the best new and standard 

varieties. Prices low. Write for catalogue. 

THE C. C. BRAWLEY SEED & IMPLE- 
MENT CO., New Madicon, O. 


Tested Seed Potatoes. 
Carman No. | and No. 3, Banner, New Livingston, 
Ex Early Ohio's, etc Write us at once for prices on 

what you want. W. E. IMES, Vermontville, Mich. 
Seed Potato Specialist. 


1898 Bicycles Down to $5.00, 


New 1898 Model Ladies’ and Gent’s Bicycles 
are now being sold on easy conditions as low 
as $5.00; others outright at $13 95, and high grade 
at $19.95 and $22.50, to be paid for after re- 
ceived. If you will cut this notice out and send 
to Sears, Roenuck & Co., Chicago, they will 
send you their 1898 Bicycle Catalogue and full 
particulars. 


BASOFINE mineral ash 


The Great Plant Vermin Exterminator. 

Agents wanted in all the counties in the United 
States and Territories to engage initssale. Men 
acquainted with plant life. habits of plant 
vermin, preferred. None but those who can furnish 
reference as to konesty and industry need apply. Ag- 
plications from young womenof intelligence, those 
having a knowledge of the subject, will be consider- 
ed. Further particulars by applying early to the 
National Mining & Milling Co, Baltimore, Md. 


Mena Your Own Harness 
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KEYSTONE fiveting = 


A farmer's 
tool that will mend harness; rivet a keeper or loop ; replace a 
buckle. Also has punch attachment. Agents Wanted 
Everywhere. TMAN MFC. CO. Box 17 


or Room 68, 277 Broadway, New York. Ellwood City, Pa. 


This Watch Free 


toexamine. Having recently purchased the entire stock 

of watches from a bankrupt firm, consisting of solid gold, 

silver and goid-filled cases, we shall offer a portion of the 

entire lot at priccs never before heard of in the 

watch trade. Among the stock are 8,780 AMERI- 
j ES i G 















rties or to the le, at the 

RICE of $3.98 each. WE 

WARRANT THEM TO BE AMERICAN STYLE 

MOVEMENT, EXPANSION BALANCE, AD- 

JUSTED TO FOUR POSITIONS, and to be per- 

fect timekeepers. The cases are in SOLID GOLD 

filled, BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED and WAR- 

RANTED 20 Years. This Watch is rgain 

of @ lifetime, and you can sell them as fast as you 

can show them, for from $15.00 to $25.00 each. 

STEM WINDERS AND SETTERS. With each 

watch we send our GUARANTEE for 20 YEARS, 

and catalogue of Watches andonly ask as a favor 

that you chow it with the watch you purchase to your 

friends and acquaintances. These watches keep accurate time. Think of it! 
An American Style Movement Watch, in Solid Gold Filled case, and guaran- 
98. Those wanting a first-class, reliable timekeeper 






examination, by express, upon approval. If found perfectly satisfactory, and 
exactly as represented, pay $3.98, and express charges and it is yours, other- 
wise you do not pay one cent. Can we make you a fairer offer? Be sure to 
mention whether you want ladies’ or gent’s size. Price per dozen, $42.00. If 
full amount, $3.98 is sent with the order, wo will include one of our special 
heavy GOLD FILLED CHAINS, which retails the world over 1.00, 

SAFE WATCH CO., 7 Werren Street, New Yorly 




















t. Swell ’98 Bicy- 
12000 on hand for 










AN 

¥ hip little work in your locality. 

on prope tion to earl nts. 

‘ Ai, E OFFER THIS WEEK—100 New ’97 Boys’ 
Jéand Girls’ Wheels, M. & W. Tires, $9.75 

each. Art Catalogue and information free. 

MEAD & PRENTISS, 146 Ave N., Chicago. 
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Che Househols. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WOOD. 








We should be pleased to have any-of our 
readers who take an interest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions upon 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
they wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
eral, and we hope to see it accepted by many. 
Address all letters for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella E, Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








EASTBR. 





After the gloom of winter— 
After the darksome rain— 

After the days cf wind and storm 
The flowers come again. 


After the night of anguish— 
After the heart’s deep throe, _ 
After the troublous storms of life, 
Shall come surcease of wee. 


The hours of pain and sorrow, 
Can linger not for aye; : 
Some Easter morning’s sunshine 
Shall chase the clouds away. 


O, Hope, thou bright winged angel! 
Without thee all were gloom. 

But ’mid night’s anguish deep and long, 
We see thy flowers bloom. 











SHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 


HOME 





STAY WHERE YOU ARE. 

There are so many things I want to 
talk about that I scarcely know what 
to say first; but. as at this time of 
year there are always some who are 
becoming dissatisfied and think of 
making a change of residence, I 
want to say a few words to these 
should there be such among our 
readers. 

It is frequently the case that a family 
decides to “pull up stakes” and move 
to some other locality. They anticipate 
a benefit in the change, of course, or 
they would not make it, yet how often 
the change is contrary to what they ex- 
pected, and ere six months elapse they 
wish themselves back again. It is im- 
possible to realize just what the new 


circumstances and surroundings will 
bring. and no matter how _ highly 


recommended a locality may be it is 
not to be expected that it will suit 
everybody. Especially is this true 
where associations are strong about 
the old home. It will mean more than 
we can realize to leave friends and 
relations and go away where every 
face is a strange one. Then as never 
before we will appreciate the oid 
home friends. 
oe ak a 

Then the change of climate, if the 
removal is one of considerable distance, 
is not always what we were led to ex- 
pect. Even far-famed Califernia does 
mot suit every one. I nave questioned 
men who have traveled our fair Re- 
public over from east to west, from 
north to south, as to the most desirable 
location, and the reply almost invari- 
ably has been, “Well, Michigan is 
about as good as any place I’ve seen.” 
And I believe this is true. 

Think of the homesick wives and 
mothers, (yes, and the homesick hus- 
bands and fathers, too, although they 
are not willing to acknowledge it) who 
have left home and kindred to roam 
the wide west in quest of an abiding 
place! Think of the lonely days and 
tearful nights when only disappoint- 
ment was met with after great sacri- 
fice. The little all had been spent in 
moving and it was impossible to go 
back, even had not pride held them 
from such a_ course. Think of the 
years which must elapse before the 
young wife can again lay her head on 
mother’s breast and feel the pressure 
of her loving arms about her neck. 
Yes, it may be for years, but it may, 
too, be forever. Far from mother, 
father, sister, brother, the companion- 
ship of loved ones,—these things which 
go to make life worth living,—think of 
all this before you decide to break up 
and move away. Life is so short, at 
best! Why separate from those bound 
to us by ties of love and relationship? 

ae oe ok 

Of course the young wife will follow 
her husband where-so-e’er he will and 
help him to make a home. Yet a man 
should hesitate long before requiring 
such a sacrifice at her hands. So I 
say, stay where you are. Make the 
very most of your opportunities and 
success will crown your efforts right 
here in Michigan as well as any where 
else, and unless you are absolutely cer- 
tain the change is for the best, all 
around, do not take the wife and little 
children and launch out upon untried 
£eas, 
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Greeting @nto All 
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A NEW MEMBER. 





Dear Household, will you welcome a 
new member? (Most assuredly.—Ed.) 
I have been a reader of the Household 
for some time, have been very much 
interested in the different discussions, 
especially about the care and manage- 


ment of children, as- I have two 
healthy fun-loving boys to guide 
through to manhood. I think we 


should guard our boys as carefully as 
our girls and gain their confidence so 
they will come to mother for advice 
the same as our daughters. Teach 
them that their thoughts and actions 
should be all that is pure and good, 
such that mother would approve of, 
and they will make men that she will 
be proud of, glad to say “that is my 
son.” 

Mrs. Rockwood was at our institute 
and spoke about some overworked 
farmers’ wives. I think that is where 
mothers make a great mistake. They 
think it a great saving to get along 
without help in the house. Now I 
think, take it on the average farm 
with, we will say, two children, but 
there are often more, a hired man, 
milk of five cows tocare for, and in the 
place of saving, it is an actual loss if 
she does without help. We all know 
we can do just so much and no more. 
We know where one pair of hands 
must do everything that many things 
must be slighted—for instance, the 
milk not skimmed or the cream not 
churned at just the right time, the gar- 
ment beyond repair for want of a few 
stitches at the right time, the fruit 
gone to waste for want of time to care 
for it. There is no time to set the 
hens, nor to take care of the ones that 
steal their nests and come off with one, 
or perhaps a half dozen, chicks. These 
are all little things, of themselves, but 
amount to considerable in the course 
of a year. Then we have said nothing 
about the doctor bills, which Mrs. 
Grace speaks of, nor the long weeks of 
suffering, and (in many cases that we 
all know of in our own circle of 
friends) the little children left without 
a mother. Others may take your place 
in the home, they may get the meals, 
churn the butter, and keep things mov- 
ing the same as you did, but they can 
never do by your children as you ¢an. 
How often we see a girl or boy gone 
astray and hear the remark, “He has 
no mother,” or, “If their mother had 
lived they probably would have been 
different.” Well, I must stop, or this. 
my first attempt at writing for the 
Household, will land in the waste 
basket. If it should escape you will 
perhaps hear again from 

THELMA. 





ONE WOMAN’S WAY OF TRAINING 
CHILDREN. 





Teach them the lesson of obedience 
at an early age if you would succeed 
in governing them properly. With 
mine (and I am the mother of four) I 
did not neglect to begin as soon as 


they could understand, before they 
were two years old, and 
they knew when mamma 
said no, or yes, that it meant 


just that. I have never experienced 
any trouble with them and they respeci 
me all the more for it, and will respect 
the laws of citizenship the better for 
it also. 

So often we hear the fond mother 
say: “Oh! I can’t have the heart to 
punish them when they are so little!” 
Then is the time for you to act. for if 
the duty (and it is a duty) is neglected. 
they will very soon get beyond your 
control and you will find it impossible 
to govern them. We all know how 
disagreeable an ungovernable ehild is: 
and how ridiculous it makes the parent 
appear when they make an attempt to 
zovern and fail. 

Another thing I would recommend, 
and that is, always be truthful with 
the children. I have always been very 
careful never to make a promise that 
I could not fulfill, and they have all 
confidence in me and I can trust them. 
for I have taught them to be truthful. 

Another example we must set for 
children if we would have them grow 
up to make good citizens, and that is 
not to quarrel, either with husband. or 
neighbor, or with any one. Teach 
them that it is disgraceful. I believe 
in righteous indignation and do not 





think it one’s duty to bear insult with- 
out resenting it, but people who live 
above quarreling are not apt to be sub- 
ject to insult.. It always takes two to 
promote discord. Do not mistake nag- 
ging for governing. I have seen women 
who would nag the whole family from 
morning until night and not one of 
them had the slightest respect for any- 
thing she said. 


Lansing. ESTELLA. 





ALLITO’S BAKING CRITICIZED. 





“She must owe herself a grudge.” 
was the remark of my “other half” 
after I read him Allito’s weekly baking 
for a family of three. I laughed and 
said I must write that to the House- 
hold and let them know there is one 
man whose appetite needs no catering 
to. So giving him a kiss on the tip of 
his nose I seated myself at the writing 
desk. 


Allito reminds me of a neighbor who , 


is always fussing for her table. I 
have never found her resting. When 
not busy on her feet she is busy with 
her hands, and she is never 
either. She does it for her own gratifi- 
cation. She likes to see her table load- 
ed. Now, I don’t. I like to see a table 
set neatly and enough food on it to 
look inviting, but I don’t want the 
tablecloth hidden from sight entirely. 
I have a relative who likes to load her 
table, and if there happens to be a 
vacant spot she will put on the cracker 
dish and syrup.cup. Just think of it! 
To get rid of that amount of baking 
each one of Allito’s family must eat 
two cookies, a piece of pie and a piece 
of cake at each meal, besides the meat, 
potatoes, bread and butter one with a 
healthy appetite ought to want. I 
must say her family must be like the 
Irishman’s boy, “little, but tough.” 

I put up plenty of fruit and toma- 
toes, indeed my boys like nothing 
better than mashed potatoes (with 
plenty of butter and cream in) and to- 
matoes, when they come from school. 
When apples are plenty I do not put 
up so much fruit, for we are very fond 
of apple sauce. I have heard so many 
say, “our men won't eat apple sauce.” 
Well I have seen apple sauce I did not 
like to look at, much less eat. I have 
been a farmer’s wife for a quarter of 
a century, and we have from one to 
three men, and I have never had one 





well, | 





refuse apple sauce. Not only did they 
eat it, but eat all I could put in the 
dishes. : 

There are so many nice, simple 
dishes, easy to prepare, that are so 
much more wholesome than so much 
pie and cake, that it is really a crime 
to bake so much. Bread we must have 
of course, but we eat many a meal 
without pie, cake or cookies and never 
miss them either. 

Jannette says we must never punish 
for carelessness or  thoughtlessness. 
But what can one do when repeated 
telling in a kind way does no good’ 
When | was a girl my mother taught 
wwe to gather up the knives and forks 
separately from the spoons; but in my 
carelessness I would put them to- 
gether. She had told me not to do so 
a hundred times I dare say. Finally. 
one day, she gave me a sharp slap for 
doing it. I was dreadfully angry, but 
I was never saucy, so said nothing, bu; 
I never put the spoons with the knives 
and forks again. 


A KNEW KOMER. 





SOME USES FOR BAKING Pov. 
DER CANS. 





I will tell of some ways to use the 
empty baking powder cans which are 
usually so plenty. Keep one with a 
small quantity of lard in it, with a 
stick four or five inches long which has 
a clean white rag wound on one end 
to grease the baking tins with. It is 
very convenient, warms quickly, and 
saves washing the hands many times. 
Another use for the pound cans 
(smaller ones would hardly answer) is 
to keep some of them in which to bake 
the Graham bread. And right here 
you will find the grease stick most con- 
venient. Fill the cans half full, grease 
the covers and place them on, and bake 
one hour or more in a moderate oven. 
Leave the loaves in the cans about 
three minutes after removing from the 
oven, and they will then slip out easily. 
There will be no hard crust and the 
little round slices are so pretty. The 
children like them in their lunch pails 
and I think the men would not object 
to them either. 

Of all the winter blooming window 
plants I think I love Primroses best. 
They remind one of spring and the 
woods, and they do not mind the dark. 
cloudy weather, but go right on send- 
ing out their sweet blossoms for 
weeks when other plants bloom not at 
all because of the want of sunshine. 

VV. As D. 





Several replies to J. E. B.’s request 
for a recipe for making bread have 
been received. <A few of those first re- 
ceived have been published in the 
Household, and others wiil follow from 
time to time. 
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No Dust, No Odor. 





COMPARES WITH IT. ITS THE BEST. 


J.L. PRESCOTT & CO. NEW YORK 





“Berkshire.” 
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‘“Szlver Plate that Wears.’’ 


™« Buy Spoons 


you 

knives, forks, etc., buy reliable brands, 

even if they do costa little more, They 

are worth the difference. The prefix 

1847” on any spoon or fork insures the 

genuine Rogers quality, famous for wear. 
Full trade-mark 


1847 Rogers Bros. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


Meriden, Conn.; 208 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








AN ASTONISHING OFFER 


< Vm Tele 








getting aset to 
go it and to rec- 
iful set consists 
made of fine 


on receipt of $1.00. 
paid ; —— To 


Franklin Furniture Co., 23 Duane St., N. Y. 


A The INVINCIBIE 
gents is a class by itself. By 
ds the most effec- 
tive, durable and con- 
venient Washer ever 
produced. It is to 
the washboard what a 
sewing machine is toa 
common needle. Much 
valuable information 
on cleansing for the 
asking. Address 
GEO. W. SWEET, 
Flint, Mich. 


5 se- 
LADIES’ JEWEL WASHER, Aer”,<; 


sample prepaid. $1. WASHER CO., Medusa, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer. 
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FLOWERS IN WINTER. 





Surely the flowers are messengers 
of cheer in the dark, gloomy days of 
winter. It seems to me that bulbs are 
about as satisfactory as anything for 
winter blooming. I tried only a few 
this year, would like to have more an- 
cther winter. Thad a beautiful stalk of 


‘ white hyacinth in bloom in February. 


I took great pleasure in watching the 
plants and wondering what color the 
blossoms would be. I also had several 
clusters of Lily of the Valley. Our win- 
dows for plants are so far from the 
stove that although the foliage is nice 
and thrifty there are not many varie- 
ties that will bloom freely. Besides the 
flowers mentioned I have two or three 
varieties of Begonias, which bloomed 
in February, and a Carnation also. 

As I stepped into the home of a 
friend one cold day in February I was 
greeted with the fragrance and deli- 
eate beauty of the Fresias. Before 
being seated I walked to the bay win- 
dow to gaze on its beauties. There 
were two or more jars containing Fre- 
sias; such lovely clusters of blossoms 
IT never saw outside of the catalogues. 
Then there was a large Calla bud be- 
ginning to unfold, several Hyacinths, 
with large spikes of buds: a Cineraria, 
with its brilliant cluster of blooms, and 
delightful Heliotrope. There were 
many other plants with either buds or 
blossoms. That window was certainly 
a “thing of beauty.” and a joy for the 
present, at any rate. 

CLARA. 





MORE ABOUT CARPET RAGS. 

In BE. J. D's advice about carpet rags, 
February 19, I notice an item stating 
that for orange on cotton, the rags 
having been already dyed yellow, must 
be put through a “hot, strong lime 
water.” I have known several house- 
keepers to make a perfect failure on 
this very point, their rags coming out 
of the lime water nothing but a ‘dirty 
white, while 1 had a_ vivid orange, 
scraps of which lay in the grass of the 
back yard all summer exposed to sun 
and showers and as bright as ever. 
The secret is this: There is a marked 
difference between the two prepara- 
tions known as “lime water.” and 
“strong lime water.” The simple lime 
water is what you want for your 
orange color. I prepare it in this way: 
Take one pound of stone lime; slack 
in nearly a pailful of water, stirring 
oceasionally until it settles clear. Care- 
fully pour off this clear liquid, adding 
to it clear water enough to cover your 
goods. Have it not hot but warm en- 
ough to penetrate the goods which you 
are ‘to work around in this lime bath 
for a few minutes until you secure 
an even color. <A good, bright copperas 
color, treated to a lime bath in the 
same way, makes a good orange. but 
not quite as bright as that above de- 
scribed. 

The rule for Japonica brown given 
by E. J. D. makes a beautiful dark tan. 
and in no way injures 'the strength of 
the rags or warp. Another brown, 
somewhat cheaper, and quite as dur- 
able a color, is done as follows: For 
five pounds of rags take of catechu 
one-half pound; bichromate of potash. 
two ounces; blue vitriol, two ounces. 
An iron kettle will do for this dye, into 
which put soft water enough to cover 
your goods well. Heat this up, making 
of it, with the catechu and vitriol. a 
dye in which simmer the goods slowly 
one and one-half hours, turning over 
and stirring about occasionally. Now 
wring out of the ecatechu dye; and, 
having the bichromate dissolved in as 
much more water, pour it quite warm 
over all the skeins at once, working 
them around in this bath fifteen min- 
utes, then rinse thoroughly and hang 
up. 

As bichromate of potash is difficult 
to dissolve, it is an advantage to first 
pulverize it. Inasmuch as it ruins tin, 
a stone jar or a granite gishpan is the 
utensil in which to prepare this part 
of the dye. 

Everyone, I suppose, knows that for 
green the rags are first colored a palish 
blue and then put into a yellow dye. 
In case different shades of green are 
wanted the difference can only be 
made in the blue dye. 

Here is a true blue, that will not fade 
or rot the goods in coloring, and will 
do four pounds of cotton dark enough 
for a nice green: Prussian blue two 
ounces; oxalic acid one ounce. Pulver- 
ize together and dissolve in hot water 
Sufficient to cover the goods Dip the 
goods in this until you have the desired 
shade; then wring and work thorough- 
ly in quite warm alum water, after 
which rinse well to wash out the alum. 
As far as my experience goes, none 





of the advertised dyes for cotton are 
proof against sunlight, excepting Cush- 
ing’s scarlet and turkey red; so if we 
want permanent colors we must make 
them. 

To beginners I will say, always sew 
your rags before coloring and reel in 
skeins of not more than sixty threads 
each, tying, but not tightly, in four 
equi-distant places. If your skein is 
just one yard long on the double then 
each thread of rag is two yards, and if 
your carpet is to be one yard wide and 


} you have a certain number of threads 


in every skein for your fancy stripe, 
it is easy to calculate how much of 
each color you must prepare, always 
allowing a little for waste; so many 
threads of that particular color to the 
stripe; so many stripes to the yard, and 
so many yards to the whole piece of 
that kind. 

All rags to be dyed must be perfectly 
clean, and before going into the dye 
must be thoroughly wetted in water 
and wrung as dry as possible. Rags 
designed for yellow, pink, red or blue 
should always be a clear white. 

J. L, CHAPIN. 


HUMAN SPONGES. 








Human sponges, that is what we 
are! Like the fibrous, compound ani- 
mal that adheres to the shells and 
rocks in the ocean’s bed, so do we cling 
to those whose natures have greater 
abundance than our own—cling until 





we get our fill—then leave them to re- 


cover the loss, even as did we. 

At the close of a day, when I had 
gleaned a rich harvest from __ inter- 
course with an intellectual woman, I 
said: “How can I repay you for the 


hope, the courage, the mine of en- . 


nobling thought you have opened to 
me. I shall always be a wiser wom- 
an for these few hours.” A thoughtful 
smile rested a moment upon her fine 
face, then she said: “You owe me 


ed, so have I. It is’ these contacts of 
mind with mind, soul with soul, that 
maintain for us our equilibrium.” 

In the varied, exacting conditions 
that bear upon us we often find some 
of our forces depleted. Instinctively 
we are guided to the “hand that 
heals.” It may be to the mansion 
where luxury abounds; it may be to 
the cottage where poverty abides. The 
quality of mercy is alikein either 
case. : 

Life’s vexations often leave the 
heart empty, desolate. Then we yearn 
for those so beautifully, so graphically 
sketched by Henry Drummond. Those 
of broad charity and abounding love 
and never go we empty-handed from 
their door. Thrice blessed are these 
people. A barren waste would human- 
ity be without them. 

Undue — seclusion leads us to the 
want of social pleasure. We know the 
places where these abound—we are 
sure of our welcome—we partake of 
that “leaven” that lightens the solid 
mass which we have become, and 
learn that within our own reach much 
of the sweetness of life is awaiting 
our acceptance. 

“Give and take” is the game of life. 
The one who believes he is sufficient 
unto himself cherishes a delusion and 
knows not of himself. The want may 
be philosophical, may be affectional, 
may demand baked beans—give of each 
and all, for the day may come when 
all of these you will need, 

Flint. LUCY SWIFT. 





OUTINGS. 





Dear sister readers of the House- 
hold, may I ask how many of you have 
taken the outing this winter that you 
denied yourselves through the busy 
months of the past summer? Spring 
and summer are very busy seasons 
here, consequently there is small 





consider it worth the while, if I do 
have to take it in the winter. I have 
tried it and I say take a vacation by 
all means, if only for the sake of the 
pleasure of the coming home, for really 
some of us housewives do get to think- 
ing sometimes that home is the dullest. 
humdrum old place in all the world. 
But just take the right medicine, dear 
sisters,.and you will get immediate re- 
lief. Perhaps some of you will like 
to know how Uncle Moses and the 
boys kept house ten days alone. Well. 
I will tell you what I know about it. 
I did a nice lot of baking for them bhe- 
fore I went away. It was cold 
weather, when such things keep well. 
I do not blush to have it known that 
my husband is a good cook, and he had 
a splendid dinner awaiting me on my 


return. The boys tell me that they 
lived on what they term the “top 
Shelf” while I was away. I found 


everything clean and in order, although 
I heard faint whispering between the 
boys that they had a carpenter shop in 
the kitchen and did just as they liked 
While Ma was gone. 

Now, for fear I shall wear out my 
welcome, I will close for this time: but 
a word or two more. You dear sisters 
who are tired of home cares, tired of 
Icoking at the same old furniture, same 
old objects that meet you on every 
side, same faces you see 365 days ina 
year, just go away for one week, out 
of sight and hearing of it all, and note 
the effect.. You will be surprised, if 1 
mistake not, on your return. You will 
gladly welcome back the cares you left 
behind, and your home will look the 
loveliest place on earth. 

UNCLE MOSES’ WIFE. 





A correspondent asks some one to 
tell how to remove hulls from beans in 
cooking. He thinks he saw the proc- 
ess described some time ago in the 
Household. Who knows? 


nothing. We are feeding while we chance for getting away at any time A little sugar in the stove polish will 
feed. You may have been strengthen- during ten months of the year. But I | make it last much longer, 
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Legal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 








Best way to foreclose mortgage.—X. Y. 
Z., Kalamazoo, Mich.—Which is the 
quickest, cheapest and best way of for- 
closing mortgage?—Much depends upon 
the mortgage to be foreclosed. Foreclos- 
ure by advertisement is cheaper, but fore- 
closure in chancery better. 

Assignment of mortgage does not re- 
quire wife’s signature.—G, R. T., Summer- 
ville, Mich.— 1. We do not answer ques- 
tions on domestic infelicity. 2.Can a 
man discharge a real estate mortgage or 
sell it without his wife’s signature or 
without her consent?—A mortgagee may 
deal with a mortgage as he pleases with- 
out his wife’s signature to any sale, re- 
lease or assignment he may make, as he 
has only a chattel interest. The mort- 
gagor may pay a mortgage without the 
consent of his wife. 

Bicycles same rights in highway as 
other vehicles.—Subscriber. Elmhall, 
Mich.—I wish that you would publish the 
laws concerning bicycles running on the 
highway when meeting teams. Has the 
vehicle a right to one-half of the beaten 
road?—There are no statutes regarding 
the rights of bicyclists in the public high- 
ways, but bicycles are generally recog- 
nized as having the same right as other 
vehicles. The statutes provide that when 
two vehicles travelling in opposite direc- 
tions meet on a highway each shall turn 
“seasonably” to the right of the middle 
of the travelled part of the road. 

Remedy Against Trespass of Fowls— 
Damages.—F. R., Owosso, Mich.—A and 
B have places on opposite sides of the 
road. B has his place fenced in and raises 
small fruit, onions, etc. A has no fences 
and raises 50 or 60 turkeys each year. The 
turkeys fly over and get into B’s garden 
patch, and it is a great annoyance to B. 
What proceeding will B have to take to 
make A keep his turkeys on his side of 
the road and off B’s land?—B may drive 
the fowls off his land, but may not kill 
them. He may maintain a suit in tres- 
pass against A for damage done, and if 
the trespass continues he may secure an 
injunction against A. 

Taxes recoverable under forfeiture of 
land contract.—_T. C., Mich—I have a 
fruit farm which was sold on long time. 
The purchaser held it four years and 
failed to pay according to agreement. It 
was deeded back to me last fall. I_sup- 
posed the taxes had been kept paid up, 
but I have just paid $25.42 back taxes. 
The man has property liable to be levied 
upon. Can he be held for the tax?— 
Whether or not you can _ recover the 
amount paid for taxes depends entirely 
upon the stipulations in your agreement 
with your purchaser. Contracts general- 
ly provide that the purchaser shall pay 
the taxes, and if that is true in this case 
you can recover. 

Fence question.—K. T, Z., Manchester, 
Mich.—A and B own a piece of land which 
had been surveyed but no line fence built. 
A sells his interest to C. C gets posses+ 
sion and immediately proceeds to build a 
fence on the line as shown him by B. 
After 15 years of peaceable possession by 
C. B claims that the line should be six 
or eight rods over on C’s land, In the 15 
years C has cleared and improved his 
part of the land. Can B compel C to move 
the fence? Will 15 years peaceable pos- 
session of land give a person a title?— 
Fifteen years of continuous, visible, ad- 
verse, open, notorious and hastile pos- 
session gives good title in Michigan. In- 
so-much as B originally located the line 
and had not questioned it in the period 
named, he would be stopped from dis- 
turbing C’s title. 


Che Markets. 


WHEAT. 














After a strong market for several days 
there was a drop in futures on Wednes- 
day, and a general decline in both spot 
and futures Thursday. ‘The increase in 
the visible supply was unexpected, a large 
decrease being looked for, and this has 
helped weaken the market. The weather 
has been unfavorable the past week, and 
the condition of the wheat on the ground 
has deteriorated to some extent in con- 
sequence. Upon the whole, however, 
prospects are excellent, and it looks like 
a heavy yield this season. No old wheat 
should be held over. The world will not 
be as short of wheat next year as this, 
nor values as high. The foreign demand 
keeps up well. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this market 
from March 15 to April 7, inclusive: 

No.1 No.2 No.3 





White. Red. Red. 
PE SB Seis ckccesvabesca 94 953% 92 
se 1G... 2. ceeeeesceees 93 95. 91% 
Eb pe ckancneeseakeae 93% 95% 92% 
‘ ERs +épehhohbstobaces 95 97 934 
19 pod ae Seseecoeseees 944% 96% 93 
Ede bn bi ebesceebathee HE’ 96 92 
22 phd SehSeb ede weed eae 94% 961% 92% 
BB v cere eee eeeeeeees 93% 955 91% 
Ph. .cocsncescvcseees 92% 943%, «89% 
Ess boceeesseecencns 92% 944% 90% 
PRvkehonstvendsstese 93% 9% 91% 
ee 9314 951% 91% 
Perechestsecetnues 92 93% 89% 
wd ~ beeesaeeee 92 94 92 
nk Wow sawonscvcesesses 92: 94 
April ® — gon oae oi 
es 2. 938% 95% G2% 
4. 94% 9% 92 
s 5. 5 95% 96 9244 
is Gnaeee 95 96 93 


8 Tesvoeees peeceees 93% 91% 
rhe following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures each 
day during the week: 


“7: July. Aug. 
) 7 
954 81 % 
%%, 81% 18% 
9% 823% 79% 
6 81% 79 
9% 80% 77% 





The visible supply of wheat on Satur 
last in the United States and Canada 2nd 
30,223,000 bu, as compared with 30,061,000 bu 





the previous week and 38,612,000 bu at the 
corresponding date last year. The in- 
erease for the week was 162,000 bu. 

The Spanish government is reported to 
have authorized the importation of 60,000,- 
000 kilograms of foreign wheat to meet 
deticiencies. 

The French senate has refused to re- 
move the duties on foreign wheat for a 
short time to enable importers to bring 
in supplies to meet crop deficiencies. 

According to Broomhall, the total ship- 
ments of breadstuffs from all exporting 
countries the past week were as follows: 
America, 3,688.000 bu; Russia, 2,292,000 bu; 
Roumania, 616,000 bu; India, 336,000 bu; Ar- 
gentina, 1,256,000 bu; various, 520,000 bu, a 
total of 8,708,000 bu. 

Argentina has shipped 12,224,000 bu of 
wheat since January 1. For the same time 
last year the shipments were 1,559,000 bu. 

France’s requirements of wheat for the 
balance of the crop year is estimated at 
30,000,000 bu, over the stocks held in that 
country, and French dealers are said to 
be buying heavily in the Chicago market. 
Leiter is said to have sold one French 
house 2,250,000 bu the past week. 

A great effort is being made to ship 
wheat early from India so as to take ad- 
vantage of present high prices. It is ex- 
pected values will decline materially under 
liberal Indian shinments. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BUTTER. 

The butter market shows a marked im- 
provement the past week, both in tone 
and values. For some reason receipts 
have run lighter, and this is especially so 
with prime dairy, which is in demand at 
full current rates, and even at an advance 
over them in some instances. Quotations 
range as follows: Creamery, 19%@2ic; fan- 
cy dairy, 17@18c; “air to good dairy, 14@1éc; 
common dairy, 12@13c; low grades, 8@9c 
per lb. At Chicago there has also been an 
advance in the finest grades, both of 
ereamery and dairy, and the market is re- 
ported steady. Quotations in that market 
on Thursday were as follows: Creameries, 
extras, 20c; firsts, 18@19c; seconds, 138@l4c. 
Dairies, extras, 17c; firsts, 13@15c; seconds, 


12c, Ladles, extras, 12@13c. Packing stock, . 


11@11%c; roli butter, 12@12%c. The New 
York market is firm and active, with a 
strong advance in prices. Both stocks 
and receipts of good table butter are 
light, and there has been a general im- 
provement in values in consequence. Quo- 
tations in that market on Thursday were 
as follows: Creamery, Western, extras,, 
per Ib, 2114c; do firsts, 20144@21c; do thirds, 
to seconds, 17@20c; do State, fancy, 21c; 
do firsts, 20@20%c; do thirds to seconds, 
i7@19c; State dairy, half-firkin tubs, fan- 
cy, 20c; do Welsh tubs, finest, 19@19%4c; 
dairy tubs, firsts, 18@1814c; do thirds to 
seconds, 15@17%c; imitation creamery, ex- 
tras, 181%4c; do seconds to firsts, 144%4@17c; 
factory, extras, 151%4c; do seconds to firsts, 
14@15c; do lower grades, 12%@13%c; rolls, 
poor to prime, 12%@l4c; old Western 
creamery, summer-make, 15@18c; old 
State dairy, tubs or firkins, 14@1714c; old 
Western factory, 12%@14\6c. 

At Elgin fancy creamery is selling at 20c 
per lb, and very firm. 

CHEESE. 

The market exhibits few features of in- 
terest, and it is probably useless to ex- 
pect much improvement in the prospects 
with the near approach of the new sea- 
son. Generally prices show no change 
from a week ago. In this market quota- 
tions still range from 10 to 10%c per Ib. 
for best full creams, with a dull feeling 
in the trade. At Chicago there has been 
a moderate movement of the best makes, 
but the market as a whole is quiet- and 
easy. Quotations on Thursday were as fol- 
lows: Young Americans, 8@9%4c; twins, 
73%,@8%4c; cheddars. 7@734c; Swiss, 11@12%4c; 
limburger, 7@12c; brick, 8@10%c. The New 
York market shows some improvement in 
tone as the result of a better demand. 
Foreign advices, however, continue unfa- 
vorable, with another drop in prices of 
American cheese at Liverpool. It is not 
thought probable that under present con- 
ditions there can be any improvement in 


values. Quotations in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: State, full 
cream, large, fancy, September, 8c; do 


choice, 74%4@734c; do fair to good, T@7%4c; 
do common, 6@6%c; do colored or white, 
small fancy, September, 84@8%4c; do 
choice, 7%4@8c; do common to good, 6@7c; 
light skims, small, choice, 6@64c; do large, 
choice, 6c; part skims, small, choice, 6c; 
do large, 5%c; do good to prime, 4%4@5c; 
do common to fair, 3%@4c; full skims, 2@ 
Cc. 


At Liverpool on Thursday quotations on 
choicest American cheese, both white and 
colored, averaged 37s. per cwt., as com- 
pared with 38s. one week ago, a further 
decline of 1s (24c) per cwt. of 112 Ibs. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, April 7, 1898. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 


DRMREME ACL. cosy seine bsbebensenuebeoace $4.75 
PE LEcES a Cee hab scGbekubosssxie soe sokeun 4.50 
PES MEMORIA, a nenhesscbnsccvsndacee 5.25 
RO EN Ne caksanhhnsshaabsabb esa on.ce 3.50 

i ett ehbehbsewiebesaweten Geabensesshens 3.25 
er rrr rrr 3.75 
Granulated Corn Meal..............s08- 2.00 


on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 42,647,000 bu, as compare 
with 43,382,000 bu the previous week and 
25.318,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as fol- 
lows: No 2, 81%c; No 3, 3lc; No 2 yellow, 
32c; No 3 yellow, 314%4c; No 2 white, 32c; No 
3 white, 31%c per bu. 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 12,047,000 bu, as compared 
with 11,636,000 bu the previous week, and 
13,616,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations are as follows: No 2 
white, 30%c; No 3 white, 3014c per bu. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 3,203,000 bu, as compared 
with 3,265,000 bu the previous week, and 
3,652,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. No 2 selling at 52%4c per bu. 

FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse mid- 
dlings, $14; fine middlings, $15; cracked 
corn, $14; coarse corn meal, $13; corn and 
oat chop, $12 per ton. 

BARLEY.—Quoted at 88@85c per bu. But 
MCKOVER SEED Pri 

- .—Prime spot quoted at 
$2.90; October delivery at $3.25 oo bu. No. 





2 quoted at $2.70@2.75. Alsike, $3@3.50 per 
b 


u. 

BUTTER.—Market stronger. Quoted as 
follows: Creamery, 19%4@2ic; prime dairy, 
17@18c; fair to good, 14@16c; common, L2@ 
13c; low grades, 8@9c per Ib. 

POULTRY.—Dressed turkeys, 11@12c; 
dressed chickens, 84@9c; dressed ducks, 
8%@9c; dressed geese, 8144@9c per 1b. Live 
poultry 1@2c per lb less. 

EGGS.—Quoted at 9c per doz for fresh. 

TALLOW.—Quoted at 34@3'%c per Ib. 

CABBAGE.—Selling from wagons at 12@ 
15c per doz, or $1.30 per hundred. 

DRIED FRUITS.—Evaporated apples, 
8%@9c; evaporated peaches, 10@12c; dried 
apples, 44%@5c per Ib. ; 

APPLES.—Selling at $3@3.50 per bbl for 
fair to good, and $3.75@4.00 for fancy. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Pure quoted at 10@ 
lic per Ib; mixed 8 @9c per lb. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 9@lle per lb for 
ordinary to best. 

BBANS.—Market quiet and steady at 
88c per bu for hand-picked. ; 

POTATOES.—Increasing receipts weak- 
ening the market. Quoted here at 60c per 
bu in car lots, and 65@70c from store. At 
Chicago quotations are 52@60c per bu, in 
car lots. 

ONIONS.—Market dull and lower; sales 
are being made at 50c per bu for Michi- 


gan. = 
HIDES.—Latest quotations are as_fol- 
lows: No 1 green, 8c; No 2 green, 7c; Nol 
cured, 9c; No 2 cured, 8c; No 1 green calf, 
lic; No 2 green calf, 9%c; No 1 kip, 9c; No 
2 kip, 7c; sheepskins, as to wool, 90c@ 
$1.25; shearlings, 12@20c. 
COFFEE.—Roasted Rio, ordinary 9c, 
fair lic; Santos, good 14c, choice 18c; 
Maracaibo, 20@25c; Java, 26@30c; (Mocha, 
28@32c; package coffee sold on the equal- 
ity plan on a basis of $10.00, less $1.50 per 
100-Ib case in New-York. . - 
PROVISIONS.—No change since a week 
ago. Latest quotations are as follows: 
Mess pork, $10.25 per bbl; short cut’ mess, 
$10.75; short clear, $10.75; compound lard, 
414c; family lard, 5%4c; kettle lard, 6%4c; 
smoked hams, 84%8%c; bacon, 84@8%c; 
shoulders, 5%c; picnic hams, 6c; extra 
mess beef, $8.50; plate beef, $9.25. — 
OILS.—Linseed oils and turpentine are 
lower; no other changes. Quotations are 
as follows: Raw linseed, 39c; boiled lin- 
seed, 41c per gal, less 1c for cash in ten 
days; extra lard oil, 48c; No 1 lard oil, 33c; 
water white kerosene, 8%4c; fancy grade, 
11%c; deodorized stove gasoline, 734c; tur- 
pentine, 34144c per gal in bbl lots. 
HARDWARE.—Latest quotations are as 
follows: Wire nails, $1.65; steel cut nails, 
$1.60 per cwt, new card; axes, single bit, 
bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, $8.50; single 
bit, solid steel, $6; double bit, solid steel, 
$9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.40; carriage bolts, 
7 per cent off list; tire bolts, 70 and 10 
per cent off list; painted barbed wire, 
$1.70; galvanized do, $2 per cwt; single and 
double strength glass, 8 and 5 per cent 
off new list; sheet iron, No. 24, $2.50 per 
ewt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off 
list; No 9 annealed wire, $1.50 rates. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





Thursday, 1898 


CATTLE. 

Receipts Thursday, 559, as compared with 
483 one week ago. There is no change to 
note in quality. Market active and un- 
changed from prices paid one week ago. 
We quote: Good butchers steers, av 1,075 


April 7, 


Kouff sold Black 4 fat cows av 1205 at 
$3.50, 3 do av 1133 at $3.00, and a stocker to 
Sullivan weighing 650 at $3.75. 

Adams sold Fitzpatrick 5 mixed butchers 
av 946 at $3.35, and 2 steers av 925 at $4.10. 

Coats sold same a bull weighing 1770 at 
$3.25, and 4 steers av 885 at $4.00. 

(Major sold Mason 19 steers and heifers 
av 880 at $3.80, and 3 cows av 1100 at $3.25. 

Nott sold Fitzpatrick 8 mixed butchers 
av 1056 at $3.50, and 13 steers and heifers 
av 907 at $4.20. 

Clark & B sold McIntyre 4 mixed 
butchers av 860 at $3.80, and a fat cow to 
Black weighing 1060 at $3.50, and a bull to 
Mason weighing 700 at $3.50. 

Bergen & Terhune sold Mich Beef Co 2 
= av 1105 at $3.50.and 2 steers av 815 at 


Ed Clark sold Caplis 2 steers av 820 at 
$4.00, and 2 cows av 1095 at $3.50, 

Robb sold same 17 steers av 911 at $4.10 
and 5 cows av 1016 at $3.25. 

Harger & L sold Schleicher 9 steers and 
heifers av 970 at $4.1214, and a bull to Mich 
Beef Co weighing 1480 at $3.25, 

_ Ackley sold Black 3 cows av 1140 at $2.75, 

7 mixed butchers av 985 at $3.50, and 12 
steers and heifers av 975 at $4.15. 

Nixon & McMullen sold Mich Beef Co 
26 steers av 1009 at $4.25 and 24 mixed 
butchers to Caplis & (Co av 994 at $3.30. 
wanes eg cn Co 11 steers and 

ers av at 40, and 2 cow 
iid a sa, cows av 
Nichols scold Mason 4 cows a 
$3.25 and 4 stockers av 575 at $3.50." sass 
ig Mga’ ype 14 steers and 

eifers av a 15 and a bull w 
a at $3.25. deioamed 

Spicer & M sold Fitzpatrick 5 steers av 
856 at $4.00, a bull to Hunter weighing 650 
at $3.25, 1 do to Fitzpatrick weighing 960 at 
$3.25, 2 cows av 1110 at $2.90, 1 do weighing 
910 at $3.00 and a bull weighing 1250 at $3.50. 

Harger & L sold Sullivan 12 steers and 
heifers av 1013 at $4.15. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mason 6 steers av 766 
at $4.00, 2 stockers av 575 at $3.25. 2 do av 
650 at $4.00 and 1 do weighing 600 at $3.50; 
8 steers to Robinson av 947 at $4.20, 4 cows 
av 1090 at $3.35, 3 do av 1066 at $3.35, 3 mixed 
butchers av 843 at $3.40, 5 steers and heif- 
ers ay 772 at $4.00, 2 do av 975 at $4.00 and 3 
peg so amare Bp 4 4 $3.35, 4 stockers 

ullivan av 562 at $3.75 and 4 F 
a at si, a feeders av 
picer M sold Mason 2 steers av 630 at 
$4.00, 3 heifers av 516 at $3.75 and 5 light 
butchers to Regan av 574 at $3.60. 

Oversmith sold Black 2 cows av 1060 at 
$3.50 and 5 heifers av $00 at $4.00, 7 steers 
to et av 751 at $4.00 ani 2 nixed av 

a 50 


Stead sold Mason 2 steers av 1100 at $4.25. 
— & M same 9 stockers av 633 at 
0. 





McClaughry sold Sullivan 7 
heifers av it at $3.95. Mateers and 
ook so ason 3 heifers av 2 0, 
Stoll & C sold Suiliven a steer werene 
1000 at $4.10, 7 steers and heifers to Black 
av 840 at $4.10, a cow weighing 980 at $2.5) 
and 1 do weighing 1300 at $3.00. 
Mg poy ety * ‘- 16 steers and 
eifers av a 10 an mixe thers 
"ieee etd Mt h Beef ieee 
Pline sold Mic eef Co 5 mixed she 
ers av 585 at $3.75, 2 cows to Black ok 
ia and 9 steers to Sullivan av 751 at 


Estep sold Mich Beef Co 19 steers ay 1045 
at $4.35. 

Van Buskirk sold Kammen 3 mixed 
butchers av_ 926 at $3.25 and 2 bulls to 
Mason av 585 at $3.35. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts, Thursday, 1,240; one week ago 
891. ‘Market active, but prices were 10 t} 
l5ec below Friday’s closing. Range of 
prices: Good to choice wool lambs, $5.3) 
to $5.75; light to good and good mixed 
lots, $5.00 to $5.35; clipped, $4.00 to $4.63. 
fair to good mixed butchers, $3.80 to $4.60: 
culls and common, $3.00 to $3.75; spring 
lambs, $6.75 to $7.00 per ewt. i 

Clark sold Monaghan 38 lambs av 70 at 


McHugh sold Fitzpatrick 59 mixed ay 
82 at $5.00, and 7 culls av 81 at $3.00. 

Harger & L sold Sullivan Beef Co 5 
lambs av 65 at $5.65, 

Sharp sold same 138 clipped lambs ay 93 
at $4.60, and 67 lambs to Mich Beef Co ay 
69 at $5.60. : 

Ed ‘Clark sold Sullivan Beef Co 17 lambs 
av 80 at $5.75, and 21 mixed av 106 at $5.00, 

Lewis sold Fitzpatrick 59 lambs av 8% 
at $5.75. 

Korff sold Harger 18 lambs av 74 at $5.60, 

Major sold Sullivan Beef Co 17 lambs 
av 68 at $5.25. 

Reason sold Fitzpatrick 8 spring lambs 
av 56 at $7.00. 4 

Sweet sold Monaghan 26 lambs av 79 at 
$5.65, and 40 clipped do av 99 at $4.65, 
sone sold McClaughry 80 lambs av 94 at 


Reason sold Fitzpatrick 103 mixed av 
at $4.50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 9 lambs av 
80 at $5.75. 

Dillon sold Young 9 clipped lambs av 83 
at $4.60. 

White sold Mich Beef Co 22 lambs av 72 
at $5.40. 
ina sold Young 14 lambs av i122 at 


Joe MeMullen sold Hammond, S & Co 29 
lambs av 80 at $5.70. 

Robb sold Sutton 77 iambs av 92 at $5.65. 

HOGS. 

Receipts Thursday, 5,045, as compared 
with 3,766 one week ago. Market opened 
fairly active. Early sales were made at 
strong last week’s prices, later was rather 
slow, closing weak 2%c lower. Range 
of prices: Geod yorkers and mediums, 
$3.80 to $3.85; light yorkers, $3.70 to $3.75; 
pigs, $3.40 to $3.50; stags, 1-3 off; roughs, 
$3 to $3.25. 

Brighton sold Sullivan 12 av 188 at $3.80. 

Murphy sold same 37 av 186 at $3.90 and 
20 pigs av 93 at $3.50. 

Thorburn sold same 15 pigs av 102 at 
$3.50 and 77 av 162 at $3.85. 

Sharp sold same 25 av 159 at $3.75. 

Wall sold same 8&5 av 153 at $3.80. 

Ansty sold same 112 pigs av 108 at $3.50. 

White sold same 32 pigs av 100 at $3.50. 

Pline sold same 18 pigs av 95 at $3.50. 
an & M sold same 12 pigs av 96 at 
3.50. 

Oversmith sold same 118 av 151 at $3.75. 

Lewis so:d same 70 av 184 at $3.82%4. 

Coats sold same 8&9 av 158 at $3.85 and 
49 pigs av 89 at $3.40. 

Stoll & C sold same 42 av 155 at $3.80. 

Nixon sold Hammond, S & Co 129 av 192 
at $3.85 and 91 av 198 at $3.85. 

Korff sold same 135 av 168 at $3.85. 

Ed Clark sold same 78 av 172 at $3.85. 

Reason sold same 72 av 186 at $3.85. 

Harger & L sold sarre 40 pigs av 95 at 
$3.45 and 62 av 179 at $3.85. 

Hogan sold same &1 av 186 at* $3.85. 

Mayer sold same 47 av 186 at $3.85. 
mm & T sold same 151 av 14 at 


Stecker sold same 140 av 163 at $3.85. 

White sold same 50 av 178 at $3.85. 

Joe McMuilen sold same 124 av 158 and 
53 av 172 at $3.85. 

Sprague sold same 52 av 158 at $3.85. 

Spicer & M sold same 36 av 195, 59 av 
174, 34 av 195 and 133 av 192 at $3.85. 

Pline sold same 27 av 188 at $3.80. 

Ackley sold same 39 av 162 at $3.85. 

Bunnell sold Parker. Webb & Co 116 av 
164, and 80 av 162 at $3.85. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 58 av 192 at 
$3.85, and 27 pigs av 96 at $3.50. 

Sweet & N sold same 119 av 167 at $3.85. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 45 av 1%, 1II 
av 159, 61 av 197, 102 av 185, 40 av 174, and 
74 av 188 at $3.8. 

‘Belheimer sold same 62 av 173 at $3.80. 

McHugh sold same 46 av 199 at $3.85. 

Taggart sold same 24 av 189 at $3.80. 





Friday, April 8, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Friday, 366, as compared with 
886 one week ago. Of good average qual- 
ity. Market opened active and about 
steady, but at the close was rather slow 
and weak. We quote good shipping 
steers av 1375 to 1475 lbs, at $4.55 to $4.75; 
good butcher steers, av 1100 to 1275 lbs, 
$4.30 to $4.50; 800 to 1075 Ibs, $4.00 to $4.25; 
balance as noted. Veal Calves—Receipts 
67; one week ago, 73; unchanged. Milch 
cows and springers unchanged. 

York sold Kammen 6 steers and heifers 
av 833 at $4.25, and 11 feeders to Sullivan 
av 809 at $4.00. 

a sold Sullivan 5 steers av 1050 at 


Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 12 
steers and heifers av 818 at $5.00; 9 do av 
J -* ~—_ = ag phe ge! 970 at $3.50. 

picer so ook 10 mix tock- 
ers av 444 at $3.30. sacienas 

Erwin sold Hammond Beef Co a cow 
weighing 920 at $3.25, and 3 heifers to 
Black av 800 at $4.00, 

Sprague sold Sullivan 17 steers av 1020 
at $4.20. 

_ Lamaraux sold Regan a heifer weigh- 
ing 750 at $3.80; 2 steers to Sullivan av 645 
PE ae and 2 cows to Mason av 1135 at 


Sutton sold Sullivan a bull weighing 1450 
at $3.25, and 1 do weighing 1100 at $3.15. 

Packard sold Mich Beef Co 6 steers av 
1466 at $4.75. 

oo. ~e Sullivan 8 steers av 1068 
a 20, and 5 cows to Caplis ‘o av 
956 at $3.35, : ‘i ee 





} 
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APRIL 9, 1898. 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








Judson sold Bussell 2 steers av 800 at 
4.00. | 

Roberts & S sold Fitzpatrick 4 cows av 
1177 at $3.25; 2 do av 980 at $3.00; a steer 
weighing 590 at $4.00, and a heifer weigh- 
ing 760 at $3.50. 

Hauser sold Sullivan a bull weighing 
1350 at $4.05, and 6 steers and heifers to 
Black av 1058 at $4.35. 

Roe & Holmes soid Mason 12 stockers 
av 478 at $4.00. 

Cushman sold Mich Beef Co 2 steers av 
1080 at $4.25, and 5 do av 1304 at $4.50. 

Forbes sold Regan 3 mixed butchers: avy 
873 at $3.35; 3 steers and heifers to Bussell 
av 793 at $3.90, and a cow weighing 1070 
at 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Friday, 570; one week ago, 580. 
Quality not very good. Market active 
and about steady with above quotations, 
closing firm. 

Packard sold Mich Beef Co 22, most 
Jambs, av 111 at $5.25. 

Sutton sold same 19 lambs av 62 at $5.25, 

McMullen sold Sutton 45 lambs av 86 
at $5.65. 

Roe & Holmes sold H Robinson 13 lambs 
av 71 at $5.50. 

Roberts & S sold Oversmith 75 lambs 
av 103 at $5.55. 

Leach sold McIntyre 17 clipped av 76 at 
$4.85 and 34 do to Hammond, S & Co av 69 
at $4.00. 

Horner sold Johnson 96 lambs av 83 at 


Judson sold Sutton 60 mixed av 94 at 
$4.75 and 28 lambs av 72 at $5.65. 


HOGS. 


Receipts Friday, 4,635, as compared with 
4,852 one week ago. Market opened slow 
and lower; later trade was active at 
prices 10¢ below above quotations, clos- 
ing weak. Several loads were shipped 
through in first hands; bulk sold at $3.75. 

Morrison sold Parker, Webb & Co 80 
av 169 at $3.70. 

Downey sold same 67 av 186 at $3.75, 

Bartholomew sold same 50 av 160 at $3.75. 

Joyce & Sons sold save 77 av 159 at 
$3.7214. - 

Winslow sold same 25 av 156 at $3.72%. 

Luckie sold same 166 av 160 at $3.75. 

McKeggon sold same 83 av 181 at $3.7714. 

Leslie sold same 140 av 169 at $3.75. 

Allen sold same 77 av 192 at $3.75. 

Gifford sold same 16 av 259 at $3.75. 

Sutton sold same 60 ov 162 at $3.75. 

Forbes sold same 73 av 169 at $3.70. 

Brewer & B sold same 156 av 157 at $3.75. 

Shelton sold same 154 av 150 at $3.75. 

Underwood sold same 133 av 176 at $3.75. 

McMullen sold same 114 av 187, 78 av 164, 
74 av 186, 125 av 156 and 42 av 181 at $3.75. 

Hoover sold Hammond & Co 75 av 147 
at $3.75. 

Cushman sold same 58 av 199 at $3.75. 

Dennis sold same 134 av 181 at $3.75. 

LaDuke sold same 69 av 179 at $3.70. 

Leach sold same 50 av 174 at $3.75. 

‘Talmage sold same 63 av 139 at $3.65. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 18 av 159, 38 av 
176, 52 av 180 at $3.75, and 66 av 141 at $3.70. 

Deseher sold same 79 av 161 at $3.75. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 71 av 194 and 112 
av 179 at $3.75. 

Stabler sold same 25 av 168 at $3.75. 

Lovewell sold same 41 av 136 at $3.65. 

Cassey sold same 89 av 178 at $3.75. 

Hauser sold Sullivan 29 av 171 at $3.75. 
100 av 167 at $3.77% and 12 pigs av 91 at 


33.40. 
Smith sold same 70 av 152 at $3.7214. 
Roe & Holmes sold same W pigs av 89 at 


$3.45. 

Haley sold Sullivan 97 av 147 at $3.7214. 

Fox & B sold same 38 pigs av 109 at $3.45. 

Stabler sold Sullivan 3 steers av 1893 at 
$3.55, 5 do av 970 at $4.25, 4 mixed butchers 
to Black av 1147 at $3.25, 2 heifers av 1000 
at $4.00, a bull weighing 1150 at $3.00 and a 
cow to Clancey weighing 950 at $3.00. 

Dennis sold Mich Beef Co 13 mixed 
butchers av 84 at $3.80. 

Armspoker sold Sullivan 18 steers av 
1082 at $4.25, 2 feeders av 810 at $3.85 and 5 
mixed butchers to Black av 1094 at $3.80. 

Talmage sold Mich Beef Co. a_ bull 
weighing 1990 at $3.65, 3 steers to Caplis 
& Co av 950 at $4.25 and a cow weighing 
970 at $2.75. 

Harwood sold Cook & Fry 18 steers and 
heifers av 933 at $4.10, 3 stockers to Mason 
av 617 at $4.00 and 5 mixed butchers to 
Black av 1006 at $3.25. 

Smith sold Sullivan 19 steers av 1040 at 
$4.25 and 5 do to Black av 1090 at $4.25. 

Downey sold Black 3 heifers av 866 at 
34.10, 2 cows av 1175 at $3.30 and 5 steers to 
Sullivan av 1048 at $4.25. 

Fox & Bishop sold Clancy 2 cows av 
1120 at $3.00, a bull to Mason weighing 420 
at $3.50 and 21 steers to Mich Beef Co av 
924 at $4.10. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef. Co 6 
steers and heifers av 880 at $3.85 and 6 
cows av 1025 at $3.35. 

Brewer & B sold Sullivan 20 steers and 
heiters av 706 at $3.75. 

Haley sold Mich Beef Co 12 steers av 
1196 at $4.45. 

Eddy sold Caplis & Co 31 steers and 
eheifers av 960 at $4.15. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, April 7, 1898. 

Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 5,280, as compared with 6,688 the 
same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 4,268, as compared with 4,114 
for the same day the previous week. The 
market opened with a fair demand for 
good fat desirable steers, and fat butch- 
ers’ cattle of all kinds. Handy fat light 
steers and good butchers’ cattle were 
firm, and in some cases a shade stronger 
than the previous Monday, while good ex- 
port steers were about steady. Oxen were 
in light supply, but generally lower ex- 
cept for choice light smooth ones, and the 
same could be said of bulls, some of 
which sold 10@15e lower. The best full 
loads of cattle reported brought $5.30, 
averaging 1,513 Ibs.; two choice heavy 
steers of 1,78 lbs., brought $3.35; good, 
smooth 1,309-lb. steers sold at $5.15, and 
1,349-Ib. good quality steers $5.10; fair to 
good 1,240-Ib. steers $4.80, and 1,323-lb. at 
$4.70. Heavy stockers and good weight 
feeders were 10@15c lower. The best light 
Stockers and yearlings sold at $4.35@4.40, 
with others at $4.15@4.25. Feeders sold at 
$4.15@4.20, up to $4.25 for choice. The mar- 
ket closed a little weak. Since Monday 
the market has showed steadiness, with 
values practically unchanged. The out- 
look on Wednesday was regarded as 
favorable. Quotations on that day closed 
as follows: Export and shipping steers— 

rime to extra choice finished steers, 1,400 
to 1,450 Ibs. $5.15@5.30; prime to choice 
Steers, 1,300 to 1,400 Ibs, $4.90@5.10; good to 








choice fat steers, 1,200 to 1,300 Ibs, $4.65@ 
4.80; good to choice fat smooth steers, 
1,100 to 1,200 Ibs, $4.40@ 4.60; green coarse 
and rough fat steers, 1,050 to 1,400 Ibs, $3.85 
@4.35. Butchers native cattle—Fat smooth 
dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1,150 lbs, $4.45@4.65; 
fat smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,000 
lbs, $4.35@4.40; light half fat steers, $4.20@ 

.20; green steers, thin to half fattened. 
1,000 to 1,300 Ibs, $3.65@4.25; fair to g00 
steers, 900 to 1,000 Ibs, $4.00@4.30; choice 
smooth fat heifers, $4.35@4.50; fair to good 
fat heifers, $3.75@4.25; light thin half fat 
heifers, $3.40@3.75; fair to good mixed 
butchers stock, $3.85@4.20; mixed lots, fair 
to choice quality fat cows and heifers, 
$3.65@4.25; good smooth well fattened 
butcher cows, $3.60@4.00; fair to good 
butcher cows, $3.00@3.50; common old 
shelly cows, $2.00@2.75. Native stockers, 
feeders, bulls and oxen—Feeding steers, 
good style weight and extra quality, $4.15 
@4.%; feeding steers, common to only fair 
quality, $3.90@4.00; good quality yearling 
stock steers and calves, $4.15@4.35; stock 
heifers, common to choice, $3.15@3.50; stock 
steers, cull grades and throw outs, $3.65@ 
3.90; export weight bulls, fat and smooth, 
$3.90@4.25; good fat smooth butchers’ bulls, 
$3.60@3.75; fair to good sausage bulls, $3.25 
@3.50; thin old and common bulls, $2.00@ 
8.25; stock bulls, common to extra, $2.65@ 
3.50; fat smooth young oxen to good lots 
fit for export, $4.25@4.50; fair to fairly good 
partly fattened young oxen, $3.50@4.15; old 
common and poor oxen, $2.25@3.40. 

Thursday the market was strong and 
the tendency upwards, with prospects 
good. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts Monday 
were 18,200, as compared with 21,200 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 14,400 
as compared with 16,800 for the same day 
the previous week. The market on Mon- 
day was fairly active and strong for 
sheep, with a light supply, while lambs 
were in large supply and lower. The lat- 
ter declined 10@15c on handy weights, and 
25@30c on heavy sorts. A few fancy wool 
lambs of the handy weights sold at $6.05, 
but $6.00 was generally the ruling price 
for tops, with fair to good wools at $5.65 
@5.80; good to strictly choice clips sold at 
$4.50@4.75 for the bulk of the fresh clips, 
fall clips, with qa fair growth of wool, 
selling at $4.80@4.85, a fancy deck, with a 
good growth of wool bringing $5.25, and 
a load of winter clips $5.40. Culls to fair 
butchers’ clips, $4.00@4.45; culls to fair 
wool lambs, $4.50@5.50. Heavy clipped 
lambs ruled draggy all day, with ex- 
porters bidding only $4.40@4.60 for the kind 
that brought $4.65@4.85 last week. Best 
wool wether sheep sold at $4.90@5.00; fair 
to choice handy mixed, $4.65@4.90; good to 
prime clipped sheep, $3.65@4.25; wool year- 
lings, good to choice, $5.00@5.25; clip- 
ped yearlings, $4.25@4.40. Since Monday 
receipts have been fair and values on all 
sorts have held steady. Heavy lots of 
both sheep and lambs ruled stronger on 
an improved demand from exporters. Quo- 
tations at the close on Wednesday were 
as follows: Native wool lambs—Choice to 
fancy native lambs, 75 to 8 lbs, $5.90@6.00; 
fair to good native lambs, $5.50@5.80; 
heavy lambs averaging from 110 down to 
95 Ibs, $5.60@5.75; good cull and common 
lambs, $5.00@5.40; common to fair cull 
lambs, $4.65@4.90; fair to choice feeding 
lambs, $5.40@5.75; good to prime western 
lambs, $5.50@5.90. Clipped lambs—Common 
to good, $4.25@4.50; choice to extra fresh 
clipped, $4.65@4.85; early fall clipped lambs, 
$5.00@5.20; heavy clipped lambs, $4.50@4.60. 
Wool yearlings—Good to choice native 
handy yearling wethers, $5.00@5.25; com- 
mon to fairly good ewe and mixed year- 
lings, $4.75@4.90; heavy yearlings, $4.50@ 
4.75. Native wool sheep—Prime to fancy 
wethers, $4.90@5.00; good to fancy handy 
sheep, $4.75@4.90; common to fair, $4.40@ 
4.65; culls and common, $3.75@4.35; heavy 
export fed western sheep and wethers, 
$4.50@4.75; heavy native wethers, 110 to 150 
lbs, $4.75@5.00. Clipped sheep—Choice to 
extra handy, $4.00@4.25; culls to good, $3.00 
@3.75; heavy clipped sheep, $3.75@4.25, 

Thursday the market ruled steady and 
firm. ¥ 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 26,600, as compared with 34,390 for 
the same day the previous week; and 
shipments were 18,810, as compared with 
21,850 for the same day the previous week. 
The market opened slow on Monday, but 
became more active later, and closed 
strong. All offered were sold. Yorkers 
opened at $4.10 but advanced to $4.1214; 
medium and mixed weight lots sold up 
to $4.15, with a few heavy mediums at 
$4.1714; good to prime heavy were firm at 
4.15; and pigs, ranging from 75 to 120 Ibs., 
ranged at $3@3.90 per cwt. The market 
closed steady. Since Monday the market 
has changed so that medium and heavy 
grades have become dull, while yorkers 
have improved. Quotations at the close 
on Wednesdey were as follows: Good to 
choice light medium grades 165 to 190 Ibs, 
$4.1714@4.20; choice and selected yorkers, 
140 to 160 lbs, $4.20@4.25; light yorkers and 
pigs mixed, $4.20@4.2214; mixed packing 
grades, 180 to 200 Ibs, $4.1714@4.20; fair to 
best medium weight 210 to 230 Ibs, $4.174@ 
4.20; good to prime heavy hogs of 270 to 
300 Ibs, $4.15@4.20; roughs, common to good, 
$3.50@3.75; stags, common to good, $2.75@ 
3.15; pigs, 110 to 120 lbs, good to prime corn 
fed lots, $3.90@4.00; pigs, thin to fair, light 
weights, 75 to 100 lbs, $3.70@3.80; pigs, skips 
and common, light and undesirable lots, 


$3.25@3.60. 
Thursday the market opened lower but 
firmed up: Yorkers, early, $4.05@4.121%4: 


later, $4.15@4.20; mixed, $4.15@4.1714; heavy, 
$4.20; pigs, $3.65@3.95. 





CHICAGO. 
Unton Stock Yards, April 7, 1898. 


Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 48,- 
081 head, as compared with 46,013 the pre- 
vious week and 47,860 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1897. Receipts Monday were 
2,000 more than for the same day last 
week. The market was naturally weak- 
ened by the big supply, and some sales 
were made at a decline of &10c; but as a 
rule values were held pretty steady with 
those ruling at the close of last week. Top 
prices for fat cattle were $5.2@65.35, al- 
though some westerns, horned and brand- 
ed, sold below $5 and even as low as $4.9v. 
Butchers’ stock ruled steady; cows sald at 
$2.50@3.40, and heifers at $4@4.80; the range 
on steer cattle was $4.30@5.35; stockers, 
$3.10@4.40. Up to and including Wednes- 
day of this week receipts have been 33,431, 
as compared with 32,881 for the same days 
last week. Wednesday nice handy weight 
steers sold strong, while the heavier 
weights were slow and in some cases a 
trifle lower. Exporters were out for a 


' few of the fair to medium kinds, including 





big, coarse, branded westerns that sold 
equally as strong as any day this week. 
All sorts of butchers’ stock and canners 
selling as quick and as strong as any 
time. The stocker trade remains quiet; 
prices too high for either the speculator 
or the country buyer.. The best prices so 
far this week for fat native cattle range 
between $5@5.35. Fair to good branded 
and horned western corn-fed steers sold at 
$4.70@4.90, and light littte natives have 
sold well all the week. All kinds of butch- 
ers’ stock, except stags, continues to sell 
strong. eifers sold up to $4.75 and cows 
at $2.50@4.25 for common to best. Govern- 
— contracts are helping common ecat- 

e. 

Receipts Thursday estimated at 8,500. 
Market strong to 10c higher; beeves, $3.90 
@3.40; cows and heifers, $2.25@4.65; Texas 
steers, $3.60@4.65; stockers and feeders, 
$3.75@ 4.05. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 69,445, as compared with 76,719 for 
the previous week, and 68,145 for the cor- 
responding week in 1897. The market 
opened with 21,000 on sale, as compared 
with 16,901 the same day last week. The 
increase was altogether in lambs, the sup- 
ply of which was so large as to cause a 
decline of 10@1l5ic *per hundred Ibs, while 
sheep held steady. Clipped sheep sold at 
$4.40@4.55; in fleece, $4.60°4.99: clipped 
yearlings, $4.80@5.10; clipped lambs, $4.75@ 
5; natives in fleece, $5.40@5.75; Colorados in 
fleece, $5.85@5., snowing a decline of lic, 
as recent sales were made as high as $6. 
Up to and including Wednesday of this 
week receipts have been 55,608, as com- 
pared with 45,859 for the same days last 
week. Trade Wednesday ruled active, 
with prices steady to strong on sheep, but 
easier on lambs. The bulk of the stock 
now arriving is clipped, and they are pre- 
ferred. Common clipped lots, including 
ewes, $4@4.50; in fleece, mostly wethers, 
$4.60@4.90; yearlings sold at $4.80@5.15; com- 
mon clipped lambs, $4.40@4.60;.common in 
fleece, $5@5.25; fair to good, $5.50@5.60; 
prime Colorados, $5.80. About 2,000 feeding 
lambs sold at $6.35. . 

On Thursday receipts were estimated at 
15,000; market strong for sheep, steady for 
lambs. 

Hogs.—Receipts last week were 143,656, 
as compared with 142,362 the previous 
week, and 128,698 for the corresponding 
date in 1897. Offerings on Monday were 
23,000 as compared with 36,666 the same 
day last week a decrease of 138,000 head, 
The light supply caused a rush on the 
part of buyers to secure what they want- 
ed, and this resulted in an advance of 
5@10c, with the latest sales the strongest. 
Everything offered was sold. Roughs 
sold at $3.65@3.85; prime mediums, butcher 
weights, and shippers, $4@4.10; light 
mixed, say 120 up to 200 Ibs, to round up at 
an average of 160 to tov ids, $3.90@3.95, an 
oceasional lot, $4; a strictly assorted light 
of 160@170 lbs, $3.95@4; light little pigs of 
100 lbs average and under, $3.65@3.75. Up 
to and including Wednesday of this week 
receipts have been 77,061, as compared 
with 79,858 for the same days last week. 
The market on Wednesday was fairly 
active, but at a slight decline from Tues- 
day’s figures. Quotations ranged as fol- 
lows: Rough and common sorts, $3.60@3.75; 
prime packers and good mixed, %3.0@ 
3.9714; prime mediums, butcher weights 
and shippers, $4@4.05; three lots were 
bought by packers at $4.10. A prime light 
sort, carefully selected, to average 160@170 
Ibs, would cost $3.90@3.95; light mixed, 120 
up to 200 ibs, to round up at 160 Ibs aver- 
age, $3.85. Pigs, 100 lbs average and under, 

-15@3.85. ‘ 
veceior receipts estimated at 28,000; 
market fairly active, averaging a shade 
lower; light, $3.70@3.9214; mixed, $3.75@4; 
heavy, $3.70@4.05; rough, $3.70@3.80. 


Peterinaryf) epartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 














Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and synopsis of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, 
and a fee of one dollar must accompany the 


letter. 


Ecezema.—1. Two-year-old filly rubs con- 
tinually; has small pimples on neck and 
back. She is not lousy, and is in good 
flesh. 2. I wish you would tell me how 
to destroy grubs in cattle. J. 
Mich.—1. Apply mixture of one part borac- 
ic acid to five parts lard twice a day. 
Make opening larger, and squeeze grub 
out. A drop of turpertine will kill grub 
if you do not care to cut them out. 


Congestion of Bowels.—Cow trembles in 
hind quarters when given water and in 
her manure are clots of blood. Cow is 
three years old and had her first calf 
three or four weeks ago. She eats heart- 
ily and is bright otherwise. Would you 
advise me to use her milk? W. V. &., St. 
Joseph, Mich.—Give cow ground feed, 





plenty of salt and powdered liquorice. 
Keep her bowels open. 
Inflammation of Mesenteric Glands.— 


Sheep are taken with a cold in head 
which soon dries up, and they die some 
time later. I opened one and found sev- 
eral bunches on intestines. J. H. P., Pe- 
wamo, Mich.—Your sheep die from in- 
flammation of mesenteric glands. There 
is a deposit of lime in sample sent me. 
It is very likely the primary cause is a 
calcareous deposit in mesenteric glands. 
Change feed, and, possibly, water. You 
will not get very good results from drugs. 


Habit—Lice on Cattle.—l. Horse stands 
with front legs forward and hind legs 
back as if he had to do so to stand easy. 
He is not lame when traveling, nor can I 
see any reason why he should stand in 
that manner. 2. What shall I do for cat- 
tle that have lice on them? E. S., Davis- 
burgh, Mich.—1. Your horse is sound. He 
got into a habit of standing stretched out, 
and he kept it up. 2. Apply one part Zen- 
oleum to thirty parts water once a day 
until the lice are all killed. 

Lump Jaw.—Last fall I noticed a very 
large bunch on lower jaw of cow about 
half way up the jaw bone. It increased 
in size, and one day I opened it. It dis- 
charged some blood, but no pus. Healed 
up, but keeps growing, and is now the 
size of a man’s fist. Very hard and sen- 
sitive. I dried her up, not wanting to use 
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the milk. She is due to calve in April. 
Oo. L. H., Orion, Mich.—Your cow has 
lump jaw. If the swelling suppurates, 


Apply one 


her milk should not be used. 
parts 


part red iodide mercury to four 
lard once every four days. 





Opening of Milwaukee Route for Season 
of 1898 via Grand Trunk Railway. 


On Monday, April 11th, the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System will open the Milwaukee Route via 
Grand Haven. The fast steamboat express will 
leave Detroit daily, except Sunday, at 4:05 p. m., 
arrive at Grand Haven 11:00 p. m., to connect with 
steamer, arriving at Milwaukee at 6:30a.m. As 
in former years train will have one of the finest 
Wagner buffet cars attached to Grand Haven, 
extra charge being but 25 cents. Train will stop 
at Durand for supper (6:30 p. m.), and berths on 
steamer will be free. Rates via this line are less 
than going all rail, making a difference to pas- 
sengers of distance, money and sleeping car fare. 
Connections are made in Milwaukee for all points 
in the Northwest. 

' 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion Michigan Farmer. 


WOOL TAGS. 


Farmers having Tags to sell 
can obtain highest market 
prices by addressing 

CARL E. SCHMIDT, 


54 Macomb St.. - - DETROIT, MICH 


= BUY THE BENNETT STUMP PULLER 
‘ ~ TILE DITCHER 
_ . Handy Farm Wagon & 
wrCorn Harvester. 
eycat. each free. H. L. 
¥ Bennett, Westerville, 0. 
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FIELD AND HOG FENCE. 


with or without lower cable barbed. Allhorizontal lines 
are cables, not effected by_heat and cold. Steel Picket 
Lawn and M.M.S. Poultry Fence, Steel Gates, Posts, etc. 


UNION FENCE CO. DeKalb, Ill. 
THE WILLMARTH FENCE MACHINE. 


ou cannot afford to 
buy a factory made 
fence when a machine 
for weaving the best 
fence made can be 
secured for the small 
- = sum of $3.50, which is 

all that is asked for the Willmarth Fence Ma- 
chine, the simplest, best and most durable on the 
market. Send for circular to the Willmarth Fence 
Machine Co., mfrs Fence Supplies, Detroit, Mich. 


PERFECTION WIRE FENCE. 


We do not use 16 stays to 
the rod, but use stays 
that are 16 times heavier 
than some others. 


































































i ERS 
When you buy fence, be 
sure that it is the heavi- 
est, then you will get the 









strungest and tne best. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
AND PRICES. 
ADRIAN, MICH. 


this cut shows 
EXACT SIZE 
of wires used. 


} 
WITHINGTON & CO., 



















Q against the destructive rav-% v 
z . Wages of mearendiog stock b > 
zz using CYCLONE FENC oa = 
he ) Nothing can go through it, e m 
ha © under it, or over it. eeps\ & = 
« \ mn Legg per a Seg oom . a 
a wolves out of the corrall. oS 
Aman uild 100 rods in a day. 
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CYCLONE FENCECO.@ 
HOLLY, MICH. 


FENCE AGENTS si.h Schsoni 








Bond Steel Post Co. Adrian, Mich. 





END for the A. B. C. of 
Fence Making, describ- 
ing the F. F. Tools, which 
weave best fence on earth 


IWOVEIN- WITH, 
THE FAIRMER;S 


tFENCRTOOLS 
${3 DELLFREE: 


at lowest cost; alse repair 
old fences. J. Ps ViS5SER- 
ING, Box 191; Altoh, "11. 
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Prepare for War! 

New Coast Defense._ Stretch Page Fence a 
few miles to seaward, and say, ‘‘Comeon!’’ The 
recoil of the fence will return the enemy by the route 
De Lome took. Suitable posts wanted. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


—[sSI $8 Machin 


to weave your own fenceof 
itech 

















Spring Wi. 
r 52 inches high, at 


> 25 Cts. per Rod. 

a P $20 buys Pe for tod 

F rod fence. Agents 

Wanted. Catalogue Free. 
CARTER 


Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
oe Box 14 Mt.Sterling,O. 


Time Slacks 


9 all wire fences 


14 if But man can tighten the Buchanan 
if Fence in five minutes. It has a chain 
cr tension and stiff oak stay made so that 
ae one wire can be loosened or tightened at 
a time, through entire fence, Can always 
be kept same as new. Horses and cattle cannot press it out of 
shape by reaching over it. Nor hogs cannot bend stay and lift 
lower wires and go under. Agts. wanted. Catalog for stamp. 


BUCHANAN FENCE CO. Boxt0, Smithville, Ohio. 
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Horticultural. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE GARDEN. 


With the first days of spring prepa- 
rations may be made for the garden. 
Of course this is apt to be a busy time, 
yet a few hours may be taken now to 
much’ better advantage than a little 
later. 

All the brush, weeds, leaves and 
such rubbish as will burn is gathered 
into the garden fora bonfire at the 
first opportunity. The ashes are then 
where we need them. We have never 
yet seen a garden that had any more 
of this fertilizer than could be utilized. 
If this can be done before time for 
plowing, so much the better; if not, we 
pile the trash on the space left for the 
later vegetables, as we prefer to have 
the plowing done as early as_ the 
weather will permit. But at any rate 
we can gather up what is already in 
the garden, old vines and stalks, and 
by burning these get rid of a multitude 
of insects which have not yet been 
thawed into activity. If there is a 
supply of corn cobs they make a valu- 
able addition to the ash pile. 

If manure is needed we use the 
finest we can get. The more thorough- 
ly rotted the better it is, but we do not 
borrow any trouble if it is not in the 
best of condition. We are frequently 
advised to draw out the manure for 
the garden and compost it. This all 
sounds well, but we have yet to find a 
farmer who puts it into practice and 
don’t expect to find one very soon. 
Where land is limited to a few acres 
and it is desirable to get the greatest 
possible return from it, high fertiliza- 
tion is a necessity, and it is also impor- 
tant to have the plant food in a form 
that can be readily taken up. But 
where land is cheaper than labor the 
conditions are different. If one row 
of radishes is not sufficient it is easier 
to sow two than to double the product 
of the one by enriching the soil. Two 
rows are not as easy tu keep clear of 
weeds as one, but that matter can be 
attended to when the time comes. 
With a horse and cultivator the weeds 
can be taken care of quite well, any- 
how. Our vegetables will not be as 
early nor as large as the market gar- 
dener’s, but such matters are of much 
less importance to us than to him. 

But there are some things which we 
do not likein the garden. If the ground 
is mellow with considerable sand 
we do not like much straw, unless well 
rotted. If it is not, it is likely to draw 
more than its share of the moisture at 
the expense of the plants. Garden 
truck grows rapidly and needs a large 
supply of water. But we can stand 
most anything in the garden except 
cobs. If there is anything that will 
make a man feel that a garden is not 
much short of a failure it is a cover- 
ing of cobs plowed under. Some of 
them will stick up a little above the 
surface this year, and others will the 
next time the ground is plowed. They 
get in the way of the’ marker and 
make the rows zig-zag. They are in 
the way of the hoe and the cultivator 
and when plants are set out. They 
absorb moisture that should go to the 
plants, and if there are many of them 
the result is often anything but agree- 
able. Cobs make a convenient refuge 
for certain little white grubs. We are 
not certain that these insects are of a 
kind. which is injurious, but we would 
much #ither have them out of the gar- 
der than. in. {t, and one way for keep- 
ing them ow,*ig te avoid plowing under 
cobs. All things considered, we have 
little use for any great amount of 
straw in the garden, and no use for any 
cobs at all, except when in the form of 
ashes. 

We like to have the ground plowed 
as early as convenient, though we have 
never found it any advantage to rush 
the season in planting the seeds. It is 
nice to have early vegetables, but we 
see no advantage in taking the chances 
with the frosts. Seeds planted ex- 
iremely early will come up and if the 
weather keeps warm all will be well. 
But it does not take much to stunt 
such plants, as we have had occasion 
to notice several times. One year we 
had tomato plants caught by a cold 
snap. They were not killed. Many 
did not appear greatly injured, but 
they never recovered from the set- 
back. Another year we planted sweet 
corn rather early, hoping to surprise 
the neighbors with roasting ears be- 
fore the usual time. The neighbors 
were not surprised, but we were. 
There was no cold weather that spring, 
but a rather chilly wind came along 
when the corn was about four inches 








high. The tender blades received a 
check. The crop was little if any 
earlier than that planted at the usual 
time. and did not amount to very 
much. We have found it best to be 
conservative. No one desires to be 
very late with the garden, yet the ad- 
vantages coming from being very early 
are not with us sufficient to warrant 
our taking the chances with the 
weather. Much, however, depends up- 
on location and soil. Some gardens 
are several days earlier than others 
near by, merely on account of their 
more favorable situation, not to men- 
tion the advantage of a warm soil. 
We have never tried spading the 
garden, and do not find the practice 
much in favor now. It is altogether 
too slow and laborious a process, but 
the ground can be put in excellent 
shape by this means, and tor that rea- 
son there are some who still prefer it. 
But the plow agrees- better with the 
broad and liberal views of the average 
Michigan farmer. If he had to depend 
upon the spade it is quite probable 
that the garden would be neglected. 
As it is, he expects to have a large 


garden and one well filled. 
F. D. W. 








PASTURE FOR HOGS IN AN OR- 
CHARD. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 

I would like to hear through The 
Farmer if rye sown this spring in an 
orchard for hog pasture would be a 
good thing; and how much to the acre ? 
Or is there anything better? 

Genesee Co. x. C. V. 

Rye makes a good pasture for hogs, 
and also an excellent green crop to 
plow under. But we think the com- 
mon field pea will be found more 
valuable. The pea, like other legumes, 
draws nitrogen from the air and stores 
it in its roots. It takes less from the 
soil than rye, and leaves it in better 
condition, For pasture we would ad- 
vise sowing two bushels to the acre 
one way and a bushel of oats the other 
way of the field, using a drill, The 
hogs can be turned in as soon as the 
pods form, and they will clean the 
ground well. The pea makes an ex- 
cellent cover crop, as its broad leaves 
protect the soil and keep it from 
drying out, while it mellows and en- 
riches the soil. On stiff clay it is 
especially valuable. Rye takes the 
nutriment it requires from the soil, 
and very little from the air; neither 
does it leave the ground in such good 
shape as the pea. As a feed for hogs 
the pea is one of the best known, 
especially to grow them. In an orchard 
sown to peas and oats, and with the 
fallen fruit, hogs should grow quickly 
and make a high quality of pork. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


THE THREE P’S. 





First one, sweet peas. ‘Though gar- 
dens are not considered respectable 
without them, it is not generally con- 
sidered that they are notional, and 
will bear ten times as many flowers if 
their whims are cared for. They like 
a wire netting for support much better 
than strings, and look much neater 
clinging to this. Again, the wire 
ought to be stretched north and south, 
instead of east and west; the sun 
strikes them better thus situated. Pick 
them every day. If you don’t, they 
pay you by flunking before the season 
is half over. 

Petunias come next, and happy is 
the woman who can have a large bed 
of them. The new seeds are grand, 
in most bewildering variety and ex- 
quisitely shaded. Better pay 25 cents 
for a packet of choice seeds than get 
five packets of cheaper ones. One 
thing queer about petunias: ‘The scent 
is not pleasant when the sun shines 
upon them, but very sweet after sun- 
set. 

My third P is the little darling. 
phlox drummondii. The place for it 
is near the kitchen door, where the 
exquisite markings and colors can be 
enjoyed while washing dishes or mak- 
ing bread. 

ANNA LYMAN. 





RASPBERRIES AND BLACKBER- 
RIES. 





Purdue University Experiment Sta- 
tion has issued a bulletin giving the 
results of its experience with a num- 
ber of the newer varieties of raspber- 
ries and blackberries. Regarding the 
former it says that twenty-eight varie- 
ties of raspberries and sixteen varieties 
of blackberries were tested. A few of 
the older varieties are retained for 
comparison, but the majority are of 
comparatively recent introduction. 
Some of the more desirable varieties 





are given here: Miller is a remarkable 
bearer of medium sized fruit. J. H. 
Hale, of Connecticut, pronounces it the 
best of all the early reds for general 
eulture. Loudon is a good mid- 
season, market berry, It will carry 
well, Columbian and Shaffer are 
made up on the same plan, both bear 
large purple fruit and both propagate 
from tips. If you have one you do not 
need the other. 

Among the newer black caps the 
bulletin says nothing will surpass the 
Conrath for size and earliness, and 
Kansas for a mid-season berry. A 
new variety from New York, called 
Black Diamond, was fruited for the 
first time last season, and in point of 
size and productiveness it equals the 
Kansas. Among the yellow or cream 
colored varieties, Golden Queen is 
much superior to any other variety 
tested. In addition to the above, for 
general planting, the following varie- 
ties are recommended: Eureka, Hil- 
born, Johnston’s Sweet, Nemaha and 
Progress. 

In blackberries the Snyder is given 
first place as doing well over a large 
extent of territory. The others recom- 
mended for general cultivation are 
Agawam, Ancient Briton, Early Har- 
vest (with protection), Eldorado, Erie 
and Taylor. 





RED RASPBERRIES. 


BY CHARLES C. NASH. 


(Continued from issud of March 26.) 
DISEASES. 

The red raspberry with me has never 
been diseased. The secret of keeping 
all kinds of disease out of a_ berry 
patch is first to get good, healthy 
plants, then keep them so by thorough 
and strictly clean cultivation. 

A good coat of wood ashes worked 
into the soil the first season after 
plants are set is a good preventive 
of disease and keenvs bushes in a good, 
healthy condition, providing cultiva- 
tion as above is given from the time 
the ground is in good condition in the 
spring until the latter part of July. 

MULCHING. 

A neighbor scatters five to six inches 
of straw alongside of his red rasp- 
berry rows and plows furrows from 
the space between the rows on the 
straw. His method gives a good crop 
of berries for one year, as it holds the 
moisture nicely, but this plan cannot 
be followed every season with success. 

Where a number of acres are set 
to red raspberries the “dust mulch” 
is the only economical as well as prac- 
tical one, but for smaller plantations 
more berries can be raised on the same 
ground by mulching with old straw or 
marsh hay spread about six inches 
thick, or thick enough to keep the 
weeds down. In a village garden all 
old rubbish can be thrown among the 
raspberry bushes to good advantage, 
thus, the rakings of the lawn, old 
leaves ete., can be made useful as well 
as being hidden from sight among 
the berry plants. 

Before applying a straw mulch I 
prefer to scatter two or three forkfuls 
of rotten barnyard manure over the 
surface of the ground around each hill. 
This makes a great difference in the 
size and productiveness of the berries 
as well as new growth of cane, espe- 
cially on light, sandy soil. 

A very good way where one wishes 
to cultivate the center of the space 
between rows is to. scatter straw 
mulch between the hills and about two 
feet wide each side of the row. This 
will save hoeing, and the space of two 
feet or more wide can be quickly run 
over with cultivator, A load of mulch 
applied in this manner’ will go over 
quite a patch of berries, but even this 
would not be practicak on a large 
scale. It would pay much better to 
place three or four forkfuls of barn- 
yard manure around each hill, or, 
rather, at the side of each hill and al- 
low the spring rains to wash the fer- 
tilizing elements into the soil, and 
when cultivation commenced the 
coarse part of, the manure left on top 
would help to make all the nicer “dust 
muleh” as the cultivator went back 
and forth in the rows each week, as 
described under cultivation. 

If on a small patch of berries the 
mulch is very thick it should be fork- 
ed up and turned over two or three 
times during the season, the first 
time as soon as warm weather comes 
on in the spring, that the soil may 
keep from souring. 

MARKETING. 

The home market I have found the 
most desirable. I generally use two 
baskets made of slats neatly planed 
before nailing together, which will 
hold four or six pint or quart boxes 











each, The boxes need not be expensive * 


ones, but they should be neat and 
clean. I think pint boxes for handling 
red raspberries are much superior to 
quarts, as the berries will empty ow 
in better shape, especially if the 
grower has to drive from five to tey 
miles to market. 

If one desires to work up a good 
home trade, by that I mean house to 
house trade, the first principle that 
should govern his plans should be neat 
and clean boxes, baskets, crates, man. 
horse and wagon. The slouchy-appear- 
ing man loses the best trade and the 
neat one as above gains it. The 
wagon should be so arranged that 
every crate can be kept out of the 
dust all the time. 

Another point is to get berries on 
the market as early as possible in the 
morning, as they have cooled on the 
bushes during the night and will keep 
as long again as though they were 
picked in the heat of the day, and pre- 
sent the best appearance. Not only 
this, but you are on hand before the 
other berry wagons have driven all 
over your route and tried to undersell 
you. 








When writing advertisers please 
mention Michigan Farmer 





A good indication of the success 
of the farmer can be had from the 
condition of his buildings and out- 
houses. It is much cheaper to 
keep them in repair than ‘to let 
them go to waste. 

If any of your buildings need 
new roofing or side-covering, buy 
a roll of the Meponset Waterproof 
Red Rope Fabric, which is a splen- 
did substitute for shingles and 


clapboards, and is very much 
cheaper. It is absolutely water- 
proof, wind-proof, frost-proof, and 
vermin-proof 

Line the inside of your build- 
ings with Neponset Black Building 
Paper, which is much cheaper than 
tarred paper, and ten times as dur- 
able. It is odorless, clean, and 
costs less than an inferior paper. 

Neponset should not be con- 
founded with ordinary tarred or 
building paper, which rots quick 
when exposed to the weather. 
Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
‘_| Supplies. 


SEEDS, ONION. 
= MICHIGAN GROWN, 
Which is the Best. 


h 4 
VILMORIN’S AND KLEIN WANZLEBEN 
Sugar Beet Seed. 
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CLOVER AND TIMOTHY. 
Catres, THE LOHRMAN SEED C0., 


Gratiot and Randolph, Detroit, Mich. 


For the BERRY GROWER. 


We supply the best plants of the best varieties. 
It’s vo cog 5 8 we doonly that. Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, Gooseberries, 
etc. Write for prices and circulars free. 

R. J. STAHELIN, Box 6, Bridgman, Mich. 


PEACH TREE 4ft. atlixe.; alllyr 


from bud, healthy and thrifty, no scale. Official cer- 
tificate accompanies each shipment. Sample by ex- 
press if wanted. Can ship any time. Trees kept dor- 
mant till May 10. R. 8. Johnston, Box 6, Stockley, Del. 


$i WORTH OF SEEDS FOR 25 CTS. 
A Steel Frame Cultivator for............s.ee0e+ $ 2 25 
A Dise Harrow for.............. aaah .- 15 25 
A 50-tooth Spike Steel Harrow..... ........ is BO 
Write at once stating what you want and save 
money. B. F. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


F. & t SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 

New Fruits andrare Ornamentals. Shade trees, 
Shrubbery, Privet, Specialties. 100,000 Peach 
at lowest prices. Catalogue free. Agents wanted. 


A BARGAIN IN SECOND SIZE PEACH 


to 5 feet,extra fine quality. Write for terms 
BE. C. ILGENFRITZ & CO., Monroe, Mieh. 


PEACH TREES a specialty. Other stock, too. 


Don’t buy without first seeing our catalogue. 
Send for it. WM. PETERS SONS. Wesley, Md. 


ET 
PRIZE-WINNING varieties. 
Illustrated Cavalogna Free. 
LOTHROP & IGGINS, 





























Grape Vines 2 


Extra fine stock of CURRANTS, including the 
new and unrivalled WII, DE R. Lowest rates.Quality 
eztra. Warranted true, T. 8, HUBBARD CO., Fredonia, N.Y. 


4 to 6 ft. at 2c.; 3 to, 
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THE SAN JOSE SCALE. Only a short time ago a lady asked we very much doubt if there was the 


In a recent report sent out by the 
Department of Agriculture it is stated 
that the action of Germany in attempt- 
ing to exclude American’ fruit and 
nursery stock from her markets has 
called very general attention to this 
pest in the United States. The ento- 
mologist of the department, Dr. L. O. 
Howard, has prepared an exhaustive 
pulletin on the history, effect and 
treatment of the scale, in which he 
says: 

“In the entire history of economic en- 
tomology in this country no other in- 
sect has excited so much interest as 
has the San Jose scale. The attacks 
of the seale are insidious and in many 
instances it has acquired a firm footing 
in a locality before its proximity was 
suspected. However, it cannot be said 
that its advent in the East has been 
an unmixed evil. It has aroused the 
whole fruit-growing population of the 
country to a sease of the vaiue of in- 
telligent entomological investigation. 
has brought about legislation against 
injurious insects in a number of states, 
and has almost alone been responsible 
for the appeal from horticulturists and 
nurserymen all over the country for 
national legislation.” The bulletin 
gives a symposium of the conditions 
and distribution of the pest in some 
thirty states and territories, showing 
its wide spread. In some sections cli- 
matic conditions seem to kill it and in 
others it is destroyed by fungous dis- 
eases. Work is now being done in in- 
vestigating different fungi which will 
reduce its ravages. 

Dr. Howard gives a list of 55 fruit 
and shade trees and ornamental shrubs 
preyed upon by the scale. He devotes 
considerable space to experiments and 
other treatment of the pest. 

At the same time that eastern grow’ 
ers are becoming seriously worried 
over this insect, the San Francisco 
Chronicle prints a letter from a corre- 
spondent at San Jose, who says, in 
commenting upon the great alarm in 
the East at the ravages of the scale, 
that he does not believe the trouble 
will be permanent any more than it 
was in California. One may mingle, 
he states, among the fruit farmers near 
San Jose for a year and never hear the 
._pest mentioned. The lime, sulphur 
and salt remedy has been considered a 
sovereign remedy. There is to-day, at 
San Jose, practically no interest in 
the San Jose scale. He concludes: 
“We state this as a word of encourage- 
ment to eastern fruit growers who are 
now alarmed, as we were around 
San Jose about ten years ago.” The 
formula for the San Jose spray which 
is used in California is as follows: Un- 
slacked lime, 40 Ibs; sulphur, 20 Ibs; 
salt, 15 Ibs. Ten pounds of the lime is 
first slacked and boiled with the sul- 
phur in 20 gallons of water for three 
hours, The remaining lime and the 
salt is then added and the whole boiied 
another hour. Enough water is then 
added to make 60 gallons solution. 
which is strained before using. This 
is sprayed on the trees during the win- 
ter when the trees are dormant. It is 
also an excellent anti-fungous spray. 


The Poultry Dard. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


TIMELY TOPICS DISCUSSED. 














How many farmers in this State 
have their henhouses in good condi- 
tion and ready to commence hatching 
young chicks? This question is asked 
perhaps as many times as any one 
question about farm stock. Very few 
farmers realize the importance of keep- 
ing their fowl house clean. This is of 
more importance than keeping the 
horse stable clean, as the filth in the 
henhouse breeds vermin and sickness, 
and failure in the business. 

A few weeks ago I was talking with 
’ lady who had a new fowl house 
built last summer, and I said I would 
like to inspect it. She made the re- 
mark: “Don’t come until we get it 
cleaned out, as we have not cleaned it 
since we built it.’ This is all wrong. 
and we do not see how any one can 
get any eggs, or even get the birds to 
thrive while they live in such a house. 
A bran new house, and it has not -been 
cleaned out since it was built, some 
eight months ago! How would we feel 
to be shut up in the henhouse for one 
hight, and breathe the air that the 
fowls have to? It is enough for me to 
be shut in such a house for a few mo- 
ments. And yet the majority of farm- 
ers let their fowls live in this kind of 
i house year after year, and then they 
Wonder why their birds do not do w ell 
and don’t pay their way. 





me how she could arrange her fowl 
house so it would be handy to keep 
clean without so much work. This 
lady is one of the exceptions, as she 
Sees that her fowl house is kept clean. 
But it is a large house, and the birds 
roost in the basement, and it is hard 
work to keep it clean. I told her to ar- 
range the perches around the outside 
of the house, and put a platform about 
twenty inches from the ground, and 
then put the perches about eight 
inches above this platform, and then 
she could clean it out every morning 
and it would not be half as much 
work. This platform should be about 
two feet and a half wide, and if two 
roosts were needed it should be three 
feet wide. 

“hen another thing was not as this 
lady would like to have it. Her fowls 
roosted upon the perch which run 
across the entire basement and was 
about five feet high, and when she 
wanted to catch any fowl for the mar- 
ket it was quite a hard job when upon 
such roosts. I think the best roosts are 
those which are on a level and not 
over two feet from the floor of the 
house. Those having drop boards un- 
der them are the best to keep clean, 
and give the best satisfaction. In 
most farmers’ henhouses you will find 
the roosts in the shape of stairs, and 
the birds all want to get upon the top 
round. The weak ones are knocked 
down by the strong ones, and some- 
times are hurt so they are of no use 
afterward. ‘This can all be avoided by 
having the roosts on a level, and they 
can be kept clean much better than in 
any other way. 

In The Farmer of March 26th a lady 
reader asks the best way to fence in 
about two acres of ground where she 
can keep turkeys during the laying and 
hatching season. 
turkeys is a six-foot wire fence. Get 
the two-inch mesh and six feet wide; 
set the posts about one rod apart and 
stretch the wire tight. Do not put any 
board or slat at the top of the posts, as 
if you do the turkeys will fly upon this; 
but if there is nothing at the top they 
will not fly over the wire, and can be 
kept in this kind of a yard all the 
time. The wire can be bought very 
cheap when one uses as much as this 
lady wants, and is the best and only 
fence that will keep turkeys enclosed. 


Cc. L. HOGUE. 


Calhoun County, Mich. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
TWO-STORY HENHOUSES. 





Noticing the inquiry about two-story 
henhouses I will say I built one 40 feet 
long by 18 feet wide, and two stories 
high. Don’t like it. Wish I had made 
it one story high and 80 feet long. I 
don’t like to scrape the board floor 
above. Better have the floor on the 
ground and keep gravel all over it. 
Clover or wheat chaff is nice to keep 
under the roosts to catch the drop- 
pings; makes it easy to clean out, and 
the manure is better when applied to 
your land, as hen manure should be 
spread very thin to get best results. 


W. R. HOWE. 


Clinton County, Mich. 





POULTRY NOTES. 


Cc. E. Brown, of St. Clair County. 
sends the following method for getting 
rid of lice in the henhouse: Spray 
with boiling water. If you do not 
have a spray pump put the water on 
with a dipper. When you get this 
thoroughly done, sprinkle with a little 
slacked lime to sweeten. 


A poultry raiser near San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, writes the result of a little in- 
vestigation into the cause of Minorca 
eggs hatching so poorly. A hen always 
lays its eggs while in a standing posi- 
tion, and a heavy egg like a Minorca 
will fall from the fowl with a thump 
on a bare nest-board, often sufficient 
to crack the shell. This crack in the 
shell closes up tightly and is only vis- 
ible on close inspection, or found by 
passing a soiled finger over the shell, 
when the crack will appear as a dark 
line. Now such eggs very rarely hatch 
‘and no doubt many of them are set. 
This observer, after making this dis- 
covery, provided a deep, soft bed of 
straw to receive the egg when it was 
ejected. Twelve of the eggs laid in 
the new nest, sound in shell, but from 
precisely the same birds whose eggs 
previously hatched so poorly, were set; 
result, ten vigorous ehicks.—Market 
Basket. 

Elmer Stark. of Oakland county, in 
a letter to the Michigan Poultry Breed- 
er, and published in that journal, says: 
“There are two papers published in 
Michigan that should be placed side by 
side in every farmer’s home in the 
State, viz., The Michigan Farmer and 





The best fence for 





the Michigan Poultry Breeder. What 
wealth of knowledge in the two, not 
to mention the pleasant, long winter 
evenings one may pass away studying 
them. But alas, how many farmers 
right here in Michigan who cannot se@ 
it that way. I often wonder whether it 
is their ignorance, indifference, or have 
they sank to such a low level that they 
cannot get out of the rut.” 

The American Fancier in a recent is- 
sue says: “Speaking of the Cayuga 
duck reminds us of the fact that it 
is the table duck par excellence. 
While not as large as the Pekin or 
Rouen, the Cayuga is very meaty and 
of excellent flavor.” The above para- 
graph taken from America’s only ex- 
clusive poultry weekly, reminds us of 
a little experience with a trio of ducks 
purchased for Cayugas some ten or 
eleven years ago. They were entered 
at the State Fair as Cayugas, had been 
awarded a position under that name, 
and had been purchased while on ex- 
hibition by a friend of the writer and 
sent to us. The real truth of the mat- 





ter was, they were not Cayugas, and 


slightest fraction of Cayuga blood in 
their veins. To have been pure-bred 
Cayugas it would have been  neces- 
sary for them to have been jet black, 
or perhaps more strictly, of “a green- 
ish sheen;” but in reality they were a 
colored duck very much after the or- 
der of the Rouen; in fact, we believe 
this is really what they were, but the 
owner, either ignorantly or intention- 
ally, entered them wrongly, and. not 
only that, but they had been accepted 
and judged under this name, and last- 
ly received first prize. While thts 
ccmes from the records of a State Fair 
it is but a sample of the _ so-called 
judging that is carried on in the poul- 
try department at many of the coun- 
ty fairs where “committee judging” is 
the order of the day. 

The Cayuga is not a popular duck 
and we doubt very much if it ever will 
be. There are too many others that 
are just as good and better. Still the 
deep lustrous greenish-black plumage 
cannot but appeal to any beauty loving 
eye. 








OVERWORKED WOMEN. 





Letters to Mrs. Pinkham From Women Who Have Been Helped From 
Sickness or Health. 





The ordinary every-day life of most of our women is aceaselesstreadmill of work. 
How much harder the daily tasks become when some derangement of the 
female organs makes every movement painful and ps 


keeps the nervous system unstrung! 


The following letter from Mrs. WALTER S. BANTA, 


Sparkill, N. Y., tellsthe story of many 
and shows them how to get relief: 


‘Dear Mrs. PrnkuaAM:—I cannot thank you 
enough for all Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
When I wrote to 
you I had suffered for years with falling, in- 
flammation and ulceration of the womb; 


Compound hasdone for me. 


my back ached, and I was so much 
distressed I could scarcely walk. I 
was a burden to myself and did not 
care whether I lived or died. 

*“T have taken five bottles of your 


medicine and it has done wonders for ~ 


me as all my friends can testify. Ican 
now do my own work, and do not know 
how to express my gratitude to you for 
the good your medicine and advice 
have done me. I owe my life to Mrs. 
Pinkham.” 

Mrs. Pinkham’s counselisoffered free 
to all women who need advice about 
their health. Her address is Lynn, 
Mass. Mrs. P. H. Hutcucrort, Kei- 
lerton, Iowa, telis here in her own 
words how Mrs. Pinkham helped her: 

“DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I was in a 
very bad condition before I wrote to 
you and began the use of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. I 
-did not know whattodo. Isuffered 
terribly every month, when on my 
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feet would have such a bearing-down feeling, was very weak, womb was 
swollen, back ached, appetite was very poor, also had trouble with my head. 
I have taken several bottles of your Compound and canint say enough in its 


favor. 


It helped more than all the doctors.” 


LydiaE. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound; a Woman’s Remedy for Woman’sIlls 





RHEUMATISM™M 


Permanently cured 


*3 RHEUMATI 
vent free on mention wrth this Ran had tae DR. WHITE 





OURE. The surest and the best. S. le 
MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend Indiana 








ECCS from large Toulouse Geese 10 for 
$1.50, and W. P. Rocks 13 for $1. Ches- 
ter White swine. AMY SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Mich. 


EGGS. ¢ ee Cornish I. Games, B. B. R. Games, 
ocks, Red Caps, $1 per 13, farm bred. 





EGGS sO 8100 weight Light Brahmas. 15 for 3 
= 30. —— Ducks, large, il for $1; 22 
D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 
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Prompt mi hl A. T. Swarthout, Laingsburg, Mich. 
Lambert, 


BIG BEAUTIFUL BARRED ROCKS, Pittin"s 


Conger strains; eggs. $1 per 16. Pekin Ducks, Rankin 
strain, $1 per 11. E. M. KIES, Reading, Mich. 
Eggs 


BARRED P, ROCKS—WHITE LEGHORNS. “<¢ 


hatching, C. P REYNOLDS, Bex D. Owosso, Mich. 








ABRED ROCKS, Buff Leghorns, Black Mi- 
noreas. pA P > per 17. Mammoth Pekin Ducks, 
15 eggs $1. E. L. LARNED. Worden, Mieh. 





tiles from Blue Andalusian exclusively. The hand- 
somest fowl of the feathered class. Non setters 
Send for cir. J. R. 8teitz. Cudahy, Milwaukee, Wis 





IGHT BRAHMAS, B. P. Rocks, White Wyan- 

dottes, 17 eggs $1. Mammoth Pekin Ducks, 14 

eggs $1. Purefarm bred stock. 18 years experience 
F. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 


EKIN Duck Eggs from finest strains 11 for $1; 100 
for $%; W. P. Rocks and W. H. Turkeys. Cir- 
cular for stamp. W. E. BROWN, Mansfield, Ohio. 








EGGS for hatching from choice strains of Lemay 
and White Plymouth Rocks, $1.50 per 15. 
L. E. BRUNSON & M. M. WILLETT, Plymouth Mich. 





Gane ordér for Pekin Duck Eggs $1 per 13. 
POLAND-CHINAS always on nd. Get 1898 
catalogue. B. A.CROMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 





RUST your orders for EGGS with the man that 
knows his business. 18 years’ experience in 


' yp feeding, packing eggs for hatching, etc 


nen aa * no pay. 
- BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 


When writing to advertisers — state 
that you saw their advertisement in the 
M am Farmer. 
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armers’ Clubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this Department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 











OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 

President—E. J. Cook, Owossv. 

Vice-President—Mrs. E. L. Lockwood, Peters- 
burg. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. M. Pierce, Elva. 

Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. 
Phelps, Damon; F. M. WheJan, Vernon; A. L. 
Landon, Springport; H. Gaunt, Highland; A. 
P. Greene, Eaton Rapids. 

‘All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should be addressed to C. ™. 
Pierce, Elva, Mich. 


Association topic for May: “Dairy 
and Food Laws and the Farmers’ Rela- 
tion Thereto.” 














THE FARMER AND HIS OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. 





Extracts from a Paper by L. I. Bromley, 
of the Marion Farmers’ Club. 


The progressive farmer sees with 
prophetic vision the power that is his 
to come in directing the affairs of the 
nation, and exerts himself to the 
utmost to uplift and educate those 
about him who complain of oppressive 
laws without the knowledge of the 
way to rectify them. Why is it that a 
people holding the balance of power 
permit discriminative legislation, have 
no active connection with the govern- 
ment and without formal protest sub- 
mit to the dictation of those who 
naturally have no interest in their 
affairs? I do not wonder when I see 
the listlessness of the farmer in mat- 
ters political that he is not better rep- 
resented in the halls of Congress an 
in his state government. You coum- 
plain that you are discriminated 
against in making the laws, that the 
men who hold office in the institutions 
devoted to your interests are not prac- 
tical farmers. If this be so, whose 
fault is it? Surely not the men of 
whom you complain. All men are or 
should be ambitious. Can you censure 
a man whose interests and the in- 
terests of his constituents are directly 
opposed for accepting the honor of 
representing them if he receives the 
number of votes necessary to entitle 
him to that honor? The fault is yours, 
not his. If you sit idly by and permit 
the election of men dangerous to your 
cause, congratulate rather than con- 
demn them, for they will have had 
more of the material of which suc- 
cessful men are made than yourself. If 
you wish to be represented by a man 
pledged to your interests attend your 
caucuses, select him from among your- 
selves and give him your vote. Break 
away from the old tradition of a 
straight ticket. The man who 
sacredly pledges himself to carry out 
your wishes so far as they pertain to 
legislative action, even if he be not of 
the party of your choice, is the man 
who should receive your vote and 
honest support. Voie for him, work 
for him, elect him, and if he betrays 
your confidence see to it that he be- 
comes a political corpse forever there- 
* after. 

May I suggest a remedy for the evils 
of which you so justly complain? Com- 
bine, convince the world that the ex- 
pression “The farmers cannot com- 
bine” is obsolete. You have among you 
the material with which you could 
construct a bulwark so strong that no 
power on earth could overthrow you 
or again oppress you. Employ it. 
Educate yourselves in the matters 
vital to your welfare, and firmly 
cement the present and the future by 
educating your children. 

As all well organized armies possess 
vastly superior advantages over strag- 
gling ones, so have all organized bodies 
of men advantages over unorgan- 
ized. Of all the organizations that 
offer to the farmer opportunity 
for self improvement and __ political 
prestige, to my mind the Farmers’ 
Club, with its centralizing power, the 
State Association, is pre-eminently 
superior. You have in these clubs 
social and educational advantages 
that you can secure in no other way. 
You have freedom of speech, and you 
have what all men and women would 
absolutely require for the development 
of their mental powers, an oppor- 
tunity to measure the world’s judg- 
ment of your conclusions. It is not 
necessary that you should be an orator 
or a debater, a Calhoun or a Webster, 
to take part in the discussions at these 
club meetings and to prepare and read 
papers on various subjects. Because 
you may not have received a collegiate 
education you need not fear to express 
your opinions, How many of you know 





men and women who make no secret 


of their educational shortcomings, 
whose judgment in the every day af- 
fairs of life may be implicitly relied 
upon? 

For the benefit of those who lack in- 
formation in regard to the farmers’ 
club I will say that ineour State, which 
was the first to organize, there are 
three hundred or more in active opera- 
tion, doing incalculable good to their 
supporters. The average membership 
is about seventy-five, although quite a 
number have an average attendance at 
their monthly meetings of 250 or more. 
No salaries or perquisites of any kind 
whatever are paid or allowed the of- 
ficers of these clubs or of the State As- 
sociation, their work being wholly a 
matter of earnest and eager patriotism 
in the cause of the farmer. 

A few more words and I am done. 
We stand on the threshold of a new 
century. A century destined to be the 
most wonderful of the ages. What the 
coming years have in store for us we 
know not nor wish to know, except so 
far as it affects us for good, not ill, Our 
duty to God, to ourselves and to pos- 
terity lies plainly before us. Devotion 
to the one, protection to the other and 
a heritage of nobility for our children 
and our children’s children, dating 
from the moment of emancipation from 
self-inflicted enslavement. The step- 
ping stones that mark our way, and 
there are many between the cradle and 
the grave, are opportunities. Great and 
small they lie scattered through the 
years that are to come. The opportun- 
ity that offers you freedom from sordid- 
ness and selfishness, that elevates you 
above too close contrast with earth, re- 
vealing to you, perhaps for the first 
time, the beauties of that altruistic 
principle “Good will toward men,” is 
chief among them all. Another bears 
upon its face that first law of nature. 
“Self protection.” Enlarge upon it. In- 
clude those with whom you are affiliat- 
ed, and learn to appreciate for the ben- 
efit of others the good qualities God 
has given you. 

This is a beautiful world if you will 
help to make it so. Life was given you 
for a good purpose only. When it is 
done go to yourreward not unmourned. 
not unloved, but with the blessings of 
that great body of noble men and 
women whose vocation is in accord- 
= with divine law—the tillers of the 
soil. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





GREEN OAK FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Several new members were received 
at the March meeting at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Stiles. The Associa- 
tion question was discussed. H. F. 
Maltby thought insurance companies 
might save some expense by appointing 
some man in each town to whom each 
member could send his assessment. 
Mr. Hunter thought members who do 
not attend the annual meetings should 
not find fault with the company. 
Others thought great care should be 
taken in insuring old buildings, since 
they are sometimes burned to get the 
insurance. 

Our president followed with a short 
talk on “The Taxation of Railroads.” 
Next meet with Mr. and Mrs, Milton 
Fields, April 21. 

MRS. LEM POTTER, Cor. Sec. 

MANCELONA AND CUSTER FARMERS’ 

CLUB. 


Club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Besaw March 9, with 55 present. 
Wakeman Davis gave a very interest- 
ing talk on “The Annexation of 
Hawaii.” He thought it would advance 
the interests of the United States. 
Others, however, seemed to think that 
annexation would be injurious to the 
sugar industry. The question of 
“Postal Savings Banks” was decided 
affirmatively by a unanimous vote. 

Next meeting with Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Davis April 20. 

E. D. BLDER, Cor. Sec. 
LIBERTY FARMERS’ CLUB. 

March meeting held at the pleasant 
home of Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Hill. Guy 
Speer gave an interesting report of the 
“Round-up” at Lansing. D. H. Speer 
spoke on “Clover.” He thinks a farm 
cannot ‘be run ‘successfully without it 
and plaster, and that he has lost $100 
each year he has not sown plaster. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted: While we sympathize with 
Cuba in her struggle for liberty, and 
believe the war waged against her by 
Spain is against the rules of civiliza- 
tion, and is barbarous and cruel, and 
that the United States, as far as it can 
do so in accordance with international 
laws, her own homes and the unneces- 
sary sacrifice of the lives of her own 
citizens, should aid the Cubans in their 
struggle for liberty from despotic and 
cruel Spain, yet we believe the Presi- 
dent is in position to better judge of 
when and how to act. Therefore, Re- 


“interests of the farmers, and 





solved, That we have confidence iti the 
President and his legal advisers to con- 
duct the affairs of this government as, 
in its relations with other nations, in 
times of peace or war, in accordance 
with their information and ability they 
may decide. R. D. M. Edwards, Clara 
Kennedy and J. D. Crispell, Commit- 
tee. 

Meeting will be with Mr. and Mrs. 
P. Lewis the first Saturday in the 


mouth. 
MRS. J. D. CRISPELL, Reporter. 
Jackson Co. : 
BERLIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Our March club met at the joint 
home of Messrs. Warner and Groat. 
Principal subjects for discussion, “Ro- 
tation of Crops,” led by M. N. Edger- 
ton. Main points brought out: The 
fertility of the soil must be preserved; 
clover on corn fields is a success, pas- 
turing the clover the first year and 
turning it under the second. The farm- 
ers were about evenly divided on the 
advisability of feeding turnips to 
stock. 

MRS. H. L. IVES, Cor. Sec. 
St. Clair Co. 
HOLLY CENTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

March meeting held at the home of 
Mr, and Mrs. W. H. Fagan. The con- 
tinuation of the discussion, ““What will 
be the outcome of the rapid organiza- 
tion of industry into trusts and coim- 
pines” was animated. A few of the 
interesting ideas brought out were: 
The tendency of capital the last few 
years has been to organize, New 
trusts are continually forming. As a 
general rule their main object is to con- 
trol the output, whereby prices can be 
kept up and the American people bled. 
The Coal, Sugar and Standard Oil 
trusts are examples. They have an- 
nually taken millions from the toilers 
above a reasonable profit. A part of 
these ill-gotten funds is used to corrupt 
legislation in order that the robbery 
may go on, until our whole system of 
government has become rotten to the 
core. 

What shall be the remedy? It can 
not be by legislation, as_ legislative 
podies are now constituted, for corpor- 
ations control them all. The people 
must study and think of these things, 
and regain control of the government 
through their franchise. The people 
will win in the end. If we must have 
a trust let it be a government trust in 
which all the people are stockholders. 

Oakland Co. COR. SEC. 
WEBSTER FARMERS’ CLUB OF OAKLAND. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Wager entertain- 
ed the club March 9th. It being the 
close of our first year, officers were 
elected for the year to come. The 
resolutions carried over from the pre- 
vious meeting were discussed. In the 
discussion the gentlemen thought 
every voter should attend the pri- 
maries and see to it that good men are 
nominated, and make them _ pledge 
themselves, if elected, to work for the 
have 
them understand that if they betray 
the confidence reposed in them they 
will never get a nomination again. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted: That we, the voters and tax- 
payers of this club, do hereby agree 
that we will attend all caucuses and 
conventions of our respective parties 
and work as we never have before to 
nominate and elect men who will 
pledge themselves before their nomina- 
tion that if elected they will work with 
a will to enforce our ideas of justice 
and right. That we cordially invite 
our brother farmers that do not be- 
long to the clubs, with all other tax- 
payers, to join with us in this work, 
realizing as we do that we shall need 
all the help we can get to carry out 
this great reform, That there should 
be some way or plan by which all 
clubs may work together. Knowing 
that in union there is strength, we 
should all ask and work for the same 
object at the same time, especially with 
our legislature. 


MRS. T. SEAMARK, Cor, Sec. 
Oakland Co. 


HIGHLAND AND HARTLAND FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 


Club met at home of H. W. Nichols, 
March 19th. Rainy day and bad con- 
dition of roads did not prevent a large 
attendance. Mrs. E. F. Wood read a 
paper on “Untruthfulness,” and its 
various phases of flattery, deceitful- 
ness, policy, evasion of a truth and si- 
lently consenting to a wrong state- 
ment. Flattery is generally used more 
in a selfish manner than in a harmful 
one, and is often used to win some 
personal praise or favof. Deceitful- 
hess, though more harmful than flat- 
tery, is more often justifiable, as im- 
prudent questionings sometimes de- 
serve misleading answers. Much has 
been said about various classes evad- 
ing taxation, and legislatures have 
been censured for the farmers’ taxes 





being so high, but they are personal 
grievances, magnified by being 
thought about and discussed. Is not 
the farmer guilty of evading a truth 
when his worldly possessions, of 
which he may justly feel proud, seem 
to dwindle till they are hardly wort) 
assessing when the _ supervisor pays 
his annual visits It is a good saying 
that when you are beaten by a man 
once, Shame on him; but when you are 
beaten by him twice, shame on you, 
Candor is a virtue for which we pay 
most dearly. ; 

Rey. Schermerhorn read a paper en- 
titled ‘“‘Protection to agriculture.” He 
thought that farmers should assert 
their independence and if the old par- 
ties did not give them what they 
want, organize a new one and vote for 
men who will see that laws are en- 
acted in justice to them. He predicted 
that the time will come when we will 
be reduced to peasantry unless it is 
averted in this way. 

“Wow can our fire insurance com- 
panies be improved?” was discussed. 
It was thought that some companies 
allow too high a valuation on property 
and do not re-assess often enough. 
Also that all who insure should ascer- 
tain if the company is licensed to do 
business in this State. A set of reso- 
lutions was adopted endorsing Gov. 
Pingree in calling the extra session 
and instructing our representatives to 
work for equitable and just taxation 
of corporate and private property. 
Copies will be sent to each representa- 
tive from this district. 

Next meeting will be held with Mrs. 
Eliza Tenny, April 16th. 

SYLVIA GAUNT, Cor. Sec. 

Oakland Co. 

MILFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

March meeting held at the G, A. R. 
hall on the 2d inst. with a very large 
attendance. An invitation was re- 
ceived to attend a joint meeting at 
Wixom, March 9th, and to furnish a 
part of the program. 

Question, “Resolved, that the pres- 
ent law awarding damages against 
railroads, corporations and individuals 
for accident is unjust,’ was opened by 
Mr. Renwick, followed by others. It 
was thought that the present law is as 
good as we can have, Mr. Lovewell 
thought the laws in this respect are 
just and we should enforce them. By 
these laws people are more careful. 
Others gave instances where they 


thought the law unjust. 
ALICE I. McCOLL, Cor. Sec. 


Oakland Co. 
HAMPTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


At the ciub meeting at the residence 
of Mrs. L, G. Fish, on the 24th inst., 
Jolin Van Popplen feaG a paper, en- 
titled, “Should Farmers Build Road- 
side Fences?’ ‘The appearance of the 
farm, he thought, would be improved 
by removing them. They hold the 
snow in winter, thus causing blocked 
roads. ‘The saving in fence building 
would more than repay any loss from 
stray stock. 

In the discussion of the Association 
question on Farmers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies, these were sus 
gested: First, capable and honest ofti- 
cers. Second, grading and classifying 
risks according to quality of buildings 
and the hazard. Third, the insertion 
of a rebuilding clause in the policies. 
Fourth, annual assessments in ad- 
vance, as per careful estimates of prob- 
able losses. J. H. Sharpe conducted a 
class in civil government, subject, 
“Township Office.” 

Bay Co. JOHN EGAN, Cor. Sec. 

VASSAR FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club entertained at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Larabee, March 17. It was 
the largest meeting yet held—125 in at- 
tendance. ‘he Association questiou 
was discussed by Association Secre- 
tary ©. M. Pierce. He thought these 
companies had been a_ great success 
throughout the State. Failure only 
has come after great neglect by those 
most interested. Keep posted on the 
by-laws and attend the annual meet 
ings, Let the clubs send delegates to 
the annual méetings. Hon. B. W. 
Huston thought these companies had 
proved an expensive luxury. How- 
ever, he thought the one in Tuscola 
County at present reasonably safe un- 
der existing management. Favored 
the old line companies. Mr. Living- 
ston read the annual statement of the 
Tuscola County Mutual, showing that 
the expenses had ‘been materially re- 
duced. 

“Farm Dairying; Does It Pay?” was 
answered by Messrs. DeGraff and 
Ridgeman.These men have made a suc- 
cess of keeping cows and know where- 
of they speak. Both agreed that with 
good coWs, well fed, warm stables and 
gentle treatment it does pay. Mr. De- 
Graff favored Jerseys. Mr. Ridgeman 
favored a large cow, but thought there 
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were good cows of all breeds, He 
thought farmers should raise their own 
cows, Had ‘bought few and soid many. 
w. T. Lewis thought farmers should 
weigh their own milk and thus deter- 
mine which cows are profitable. By 
this means he had found that the cows 
he thought the poorest were some- 
times the best. “irs. Wm, Perry read 
an excellent paper, entitled, ‘The 
Farmer Leads the Way,” which was 
well received. ‘Sugar Beet Culture” 
was discussed. The ideas were sug- 
gested that expense of raising and 
marketing wouid leave little profit; 
that it would be a good way to bring 
up the fertility of the soil; the refuse 
is good feed; if ‘builetins are secu ‘ed 
and read it could be made to pay. 

The proposed railroad legislation 
was heartily intorsed. Owing to the 
removal of the corresponding — secre- 
tary a new one was elected for the 
balance of the year. 

Tuscola Co. M. lL. L., Cor. Sec. 
A NEW CLUB. 

Some of the farmers of Novi town- 
ship met in the town hall March 19 
and yee a farmers’ club, to be 
known as the Novi Farmers’ Club. The 
officer's are: President, George 
Yerkes; vice-president, H. H. Ingersoll; 
recording and corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. 8S. C. Taylor; treasurer, E, D. 
West. A committee was appointed to 
draft a constitution and report at next 
meeting, April 50. The secretary read 
a resolution supporting Gov. Pingree 
in his attitude towards the railroads; 
also asking our senator and representa- 
tive to vote for the bill to be reported 
to the house ‘by Gov. Pingree, making 
railroads pay their just share of the 
taxes. Quite a discussion followed, 
but it was all one-sided. ‘The resolu- 
tion was passed and copies were sent 
Gov, Pingree, Senator Warner and 
Representative Kimmis. 

Oakland Co, Ss. C. TAYLOR, Cor. Sec. 

SALINE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the March meeting the following 
resolutions were unanImously adopted 
That it is the sense of this club that 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
should resurvey the property insured 
every five years, employing a disinter- 
ested expert to do the work. That this 
club disapproves of State appropria- 
tions for Farmers’ Institutes. 

Washtenaw Co. A. A. WOOD, Cor. Sec. 

soUTH JACKSON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

One of the most successful meet- 
ings of the year was held with Mr. and 
Mrs. Jason Hatch, March 25. The 
chief topic of discussion, “Corn and 
Its Culture”’ Robert Tygh: Select 
for seed the ears that ripen first and 
dry them thoroughly before cold 
weather. Plow deep; work ground 
till mellow and fine; plant three ker- 
nels in a hill, four feet apart each way. 
As soon as corn 1s up make surface 
rough by deep cultivation, thus pro- 
tecting plants from cold winds and al- 
lowing sun to warm the surface of the 
soil. If the ground is wet such a sur: 
face will let the surplus moisture vt, 
and if dry will retain what there is, 
Don’t cultivate after July 4, since the 
brace roots are formed by that time. 
Cultivate deep and often up to that 
time. If the work is thorough to that 
time there will Be no trouble with 
weeds. He raises from 80 to 110 vush- 
els to the acre ‘by this method. George 
Hatch would plow from seven to nine 
inches deep on ground to be followed 
by wheat, and favored shallow cultiva- 
tion. H, M. Eddy: Very particular 
about plowing. If done properly from 
one and one-half to one and three-quar= 
ter acres is a good day’s work. Plows 
seven and one-half inches deep. Shal- 
low cultivation at first, deeper after- 
ward. The last can’t be too deep. 
Mr, Hammond: ‘Two kernels in a hill, 
three and one-half feet apart. Use 
the old-fashioned one-horse cultivator. 
D. Goldsmith: Not much. Should 
have a two-wheeled cultivator, with a 
cushion on the seat and an umbrella to 
keep the sun off. Deep cultivation a 
success. ©. H. Goldsmith: The steel 
harrow is the tool of the future. It 
Saves not days, but weeks. 

Mrs. Anna Kipp read an excellent 
paper on “Who works the harder, the 
husband or the wife?’ If both do their 
duty there is no difference. seemed to 
be the general sentiment. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted: That we are opposed to a 
State manager of Farmers’ Institutes 
and are in favor of the County Insti- 
tute Association managing their re- 
spective County Institutes. 

C. H. Goldsmith, delegate to the 
“Round-Up” at Lansing, reported at 
this meeting, He was enthusiastic in 
praise of the beauty of the Agricultu- 
ral College and grounds and of the 
courtesy of the instructors and the 
Students. Is afraid that many of their 





experiments are not practical, as we 
every-day farmers cannot have stables 
lighted by electricity, and many of us 
don’t know the meaning of carbohy- 
drates, protein and such terms. 

Next meeting at the home of Wm. 
Hutehins, April 29. 

HELEN M. CARPENTER, Reporter. 

Jackson Co. 

FENTON AND ARGENTINE FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 

Club met March 5 at the residence 
of L. C, Laitg. The hostess read a 
paper on “Butter-Making.’’ The <As- 
sociation question on I‘armers’ Insti- 
tutes was further discussed at this 
meeting and a resolution passed favor- 
ing the discontinuance of the State 
appropriation for the purpose of main- 
taining them. The resolutions passed 
by the ‘State Association were then 
read and all passed upon favorably. 
“Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies” will be discussed at the next 
meeting, April 2, at the residence of 
Henry Whitney. 

Genesee Co. EDWIN PRATT. Sec. 

HOWELL FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The March meeting at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. E. House was the 
most largely attended in the history 
of the club, there being nearly 150 pres- 
ent. The following resolution was 
adopted: That we are opposed to the 
present management of Farmers’ In- 
stitutes and also to any further appro- 
priation for an institute fund. The 
Association question was considered. 
As to the division of the insurance 
money between the mortgagor and 
mortgagee, the prevailing opinion 
seemed to be that that should be set- 
tled by them at the time of giving the 
mortgage. The club was also opposed 
to any discrimination between proper- 
ty that is mortgaged.and that which 
is not. 


MRS. R. R. SMITH, Cor. Sec. 


Livingston Co. 

CONCORD FARMERS: CLUB. 

This club met ‘March 12 at the home 
of Mr, and Mrs. E. C. Hungerford. 
President Mrs. Ida Goodrich has the 
honor of being the first lady president 


the club has ever had, Four new 
members were admitted. Association 
question opened ‘by H. E. Dewey. He 


thought nine out of every ten thought- 
ful farmers get insured; that all mem- 
bers should attend the annual meet- 
ing; that all property should be in- 
spected and reinsured every five years 


He favored the ~ Pulaski Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company 
plan as the cheapest and 
least liable to incendiary fires. Va- 
rious opinions by different members 


followed, the majority favoring the Pu- 
laski Company’s plan. 

The club next meets with Mr. 
Mrs. T. O. J. Thateher, April 9. 

MRS. MAGGIE M. BARTELL, 

Jackson Co. Reporter. 

WOODSTOCK FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Marcli 19 the club met with Mr. and 
Mrs, N. Osborn. It was decided to 
join the Kenawee County Association 
of Farmers’ Clubs. The club disap- 
proved of the petition received request- 
ing aid in securing the substitution of 
an appropriation of $25,000 per year 
for a “Bureau of Plant Introduction” 
and of $100,000 per year to extend the 
use of the corn crop, in place of the 
regular appropriation for ‘Free Seed 
Distribution.” 

Horace Wilcox read an interesting 
and instructive paper, telling of the 
journey of two students, who in 1889 
started to encompass the globe on bi- 
cycles, of the manners and customs of 
the people of the different countries 
through which they passed, how in 
some places they were cordially wel- 
comed, while in others their lives were 
in jeopardy, and how on the Foutrh of 
July, 1890, they reached the summit of 
Mt, Ararat and there unfurled the 
glorious Stars and Stripes. 

The club question, “Who does the 
most towards paying the mortgage, 
the husband or the wife?” was duly 
considered and it was decided that the 
wife does her full share in keeping up 
her end of the work. The Association 
question was fully discussed, with the 
following result: Resolved, That the 
constitution and ‘by-laws of the 
Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Company, 
of Lenawee County, be so amended 
as to simplify the workings of said 
company, with a view toward curtail- 
ing the expenses of the officials of said 
company, and to the return to the plan 
of the Zach. Cook administration. That 
no officer shall hold otfice more thar 
two years. 

We next meet with Mr. 


Horace Wilcox on April 16. 
MRS. J. H. TRUMBULL, 
Club Reporter. 
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A Suient CoLp, IF NEGLECTED, OFTEN AT- 
TACKS THE LUNGS. “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ 
give immediate and effectual relief. 








A RUBBER. 


ST. JACOBS OIL 
SORENESS AND STIFFNES 


It cures in 
two or three 
— vigorous rubs. 
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Kraus Cultivator. 


Pivot-Axles Move Automaticall 
with wheels and shovels by asimple touch of the foot lever. 
working, simplest and most complete riding cultivator made. 
Moving the foot levers moves the entire machine either to 


Any Boy Can Work it. 


Conv enlent levers to raise or lower gangs or to set them any distance 
apart while the machine is in motion. 
worker for either level or hilly farms, wide or narrow rows. 
THE Trip Shovels when desired. 


AKRON GULTIVATOR CO., AKRON, O. 


-asiest 


Perfect row crop or fallow 


Write at once for catalogue. 
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For samples and book, write P. O. Box 1017. 
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SAVE MONEY.—DIRECT SALES TO FARMERS. 
You have the benefit ef the Agents’ Commission and the Middleman’s profl:. 
— Acid. Ammonia, 


THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER co., 


7 
7 
7 
: ANALYSIS, 

cent. 
4 Bo to 25 
: 9to10 
, 9 to 10 
q 11 to 12 
, 9 to 10 
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PEP ROL Ty a a a Ta TE IL I IIE PU ET 


Actual Potash. 


per cent, per cent. 
a. $22 00 per ton 
2 to3 2to3 16 00 
24 to 3g 4to5 20 00 
3 to4 4to5 2r 00 s 
Me to 4% 6to7 23 00 i 

Sc acaraed 18 00 “ 
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Herr’s Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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steady employment, commission or salary; &65.00 per Month and Expenses, not 
PILE LU to aan 82.50 a ai jouer. de ereaites in ony bare at start if desired: write for particu- 


RELIABLE MEN in every locality, local or traveling, to introduce a new discovery, and 
keep our show card tacked up on trees, fences and bridges throughout town and country; 
MEDICA 


ELECTRIC CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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‘Bevel-Gear 


Ee: « 


Chainless 
Bicycles 


Thoroughly tested in every par- 
ticular—not found wanting in 
any. Price $125. Chain Colum- 
bias’ at $75. Hartfords $50 and 
Vedettes $40 and $35, 


POPE MFC. CoO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


If Columbias are not properly represented in 
your vicinity, let us know. 
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FARMS ‘wichican. - 


are positively first rate as proven by both State and 
United States agricultural reports. In yield and 
value of crops per acre, they excel Southern Michi- 
gan, Indiana and Illinois We offer for sale at low 
prices and on easy terms 10,000 acres of good un- 
improved farming lands in Isabella County. nq 
center county of the lower peninsula of Michi 
Full particulars mailed free. WriteS. B B R: 
LAND. Manager Land Department, 

WELLS, STONE & CO., Saginaw, Mich. 
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aes SCHOOL. 


COM THOTe. JULY 5th, AND CON- 
NG FOR 8 WEEKS. 
ae... ~; y tenet covering seventeen sub- 
jects in the law, will be given by members of 
the Law Faculty of the University. For de- 
— statement of courses and tuition Lge 
KR. F. JOHNSON, Secretary, Ann meee Mich 
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Meee COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac- 
tical work. Elective System. The only college in 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to aid in the development of the mineral wealth 
of the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 
for farmers’ sons. For catalogues address DR. 
M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton, Mich. 


MEEKER’S SMOOTHING HARROW 2a2¢"2<e 


Seed Drills. ONION SEED, Southport Globe seed only. 
Send for catalogue. C O. Jelliff & Co., Southpert, Ct. 


SUGAR BEET SEED. ficresisicr easiest | : 
lot by mail, postage paid with directions Sow now! 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, 52 Dey S8t., New York. 


FOR SALE a portable saw mill and 

9 powerful traction engine; 

also several goed farms on liberal terms. Address 
F. A. SESSIONS, Ionia, Mich. 




















Why Not Secure Yourself a Home? 
20,000 ACRES of k*yming, Zande tor 


Gentenk Michigan. bp time. Easy payments. 
Titles perfect. Good roads; good schools and church- 
es; near to postofiice; best market in Michigan. 
per acre. Terms—$1 per acre cash, 
balance in five yearly payments. Interest 6 per cent. 
Writeto JOHNS. WEIDMAN, Weidman, Mich. 
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SMOKE YOUR MEAT WITH . 


mies E. LIQUID EXTRACT pr SMOKE 
AMONG THE OZARKS” 


he Land of Big Red Apples. is an attractive 
pe. : interesting book, handsomely illustrated with 
views of South Missouri. It pertains to fruit-raising 
in that GREAT FRUIT BELT OF AMERICA, the 
southern slope of the Ozarks, and will prove of great 
value not only to fruit-grewers, but to every farmer 
and homeseeker looking for a farm and a home. 
Mailed free. Address 

LOCK WoOoD, Kansas City, Mo. 

















ease SAVE Your caors 
Get rid of Gophers. 


Ground Squirrels, Prairie D 
and all burrowing animals 


, Moles, Rats 


Costs | ess Ts le. 

THEM Al L—old and 
young, A in 5 minutes. never dig 
out, No poison. Big inc sigs Fo profits if 

Bruised during plowing and planting season. 
Circulars, rivers and terms to Agts. Free. 
i. H. Lee Co, 10 Farnam St Omaha, Neb. 


FREE —A Buggy in Each Township. 


Write for circulars about it. Give name of your 
township. EMMITT & RICHARDSON, Sterling, Ll. 


AG ENTS WANTED to solicit busines 
for the State Mu- 

Cyclone Insurance Co. Only reliable par- 

bm who will devote a considerable part of their 


time to the business wanted. Apply with refer- 
ences to the SECRETARY, ‘Lapeer, Mich. 


LANE’S Steel Car- 
riage Jack 
Ask your hardware 
dealer. 
Makers Lane Bros. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 




















Something 
entirely 
new. 


FREIGHT PAID. 


CALES 





A better Scale for 

less money than has 

ever been offered. 

Address 

Jones of Bingham 
Binghamton, N 








THE SHORT ROUTE 
~ | Chicago, St. Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
. G. TLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort 8t. West, (Hammond Building.) 





Geen TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot, foot of Brush 8t. City office, 84 Wood 


waad Ave. Telephone 39. 





EAST VIA PORT HURON Arr. 

Mt.Clemens, Pt. Pg t 9:40am 

p19: 15am | Toronto, Montreal & Portland | ¢ 9:05pm 
1:10 pm | Mt.Clemens,Pt. Huren & North | .......... 





EAST VIA WINDSOR. 





Toronto, Buffalo and New York 
London and Int. Stations...... 
London and Int. Stations...... 


*12 noon 


* 1:50 
t 6:40 pm t pm 








A COOD CHANCE 


TO BUY A FARM OF i60 ACRES. 
Good soil ard buildings; living water; right for 
stock. Near stationon R. R., school and church. 

Terms easy. Address 
J. B., care of ©. O. THOMPSON, Ionia, Mich 











When writing advertisers mention Mich. .Farmer. 


DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 


Sazinaw,G HavenaMilwaukee 

Ponvac and int. stations...... 

am | G.Rapids,Milwaukees Chicago | t 3:55pm 

m | Saginaw, Lansing & G. Rapids | t11: 
Pontiac & intermediate stat’ns | ¢ 8:10am 

pm | Lansing, Battle Creek & Chica. | * 

Grand Rapids, Grand Haven. 


tDaily exceptSunday. *Daily. tSunday only. 
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HALLOCK’S 


re) 


berabetvbelgavlgguisrigsolg 
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OT eT AT V0) 
NEES OP CNIS 


3s . D. Y. HALLOCK & Son, York, Pa. WHITESBORO, N.Y. 
e wee ee season I used one of your Success Anti-clog Weeders. Bought 
Be it of my brother, R. H. Jones, and I wish to let you know how much pleased Iam with 
& the Weeder. One of my neighbors was afraid to buy, but he was not afraid to borrow. 
iY He borrowed mine and said he ae — —- with it and was very much 
Eira sed with the Weeder and the good work it did. 
ot we metered I can say a great deal of my corn—never saw a hoe in the field during 
Es the entireseason. One piece I planted a little too thick; so when it was about one 
Bie foot high I wished to thin it out so it would ear better. So I took the Weeder and 
Et started in; went lengthwise and crosswise, and every other way that I could drive my 
a5 horse, thinking it might break = aoe the stalks; but 1 can safely say that I did 
-_ wo stalks in the whole field. 
or a — Botore | had commenced to use my Weeder many of my neighbors thought 
that it would tear up the corn and potatoes. But after they had seen 




























In view of what it has done for others, can you afford to go through another season without 


toc WEEDER and CULTIVATOR 


<2 READ THE TESTIMONY: 


Messrs. D. Y. HALLOCK & Son, York, Pa. IRWIN, PA. 
Dear Sirs—I intend to sell just as many Weeders as I can this Spring. I bought 
one last Spring for my own use and they are certainly & complete success, and I would 
not think of farming withoutone. Last Spring, in April, I contracted to cut and haul 
to the saw mill a lot of lumber; so I took all my men away, leaving only my fourteen 
year old boy on the farm. Now, I will tell you what he did. He took the entire care 
of thirty-five acres of corn and twelve acres of potatoes, working both crops entirely 
with the Weeder, and I never saw a finer crop in my life. ‘ 
The secret of Success in using your Weeder is to start it early, before anything 
grows, and keep the soil stirred so no weeds will grow. No farmer can afford to farm 
without a Weeder, and all will own one just as soon as they realize its value. 
Yours truly, HEZEKIAH GONGAMERE. 


Messrs. D. Y. HALLOCK & SON, York, Pa. MORLEY, Mich. 
Dear Sirs—Your favor of recent date, wishing to know if I am going to handle 








or me give it this thorough trial they were convinced that it would | th. success Anti-clog Weeder the coming season received. I certainly am if you will 
Ea not harm the corn in the least. The fact is, I am sure the persalt tap to, andl Thetoed ee peat hou ier an they are worth. 
Ns Weeder will not injure any crop grown a en farm. h t I let my Weeder go wherever the farmers wanted to try it, and they all pronounced 
aS is very om Sanh ee A =n ogg Yad it a grand success; declared that it didfine work. The Weeder that I kept for my own 
og Leese roca a carly, Uthe | use I would not take $20 for if I could not get another just like it. 
ine god Hp x to — get aan I sold one Weeder to a neighbor near by very late in the season, and I will tell 
~ mb ty th Pe ty ae y cul- you what he did with it. He planted one acre of potatoes quite late, and he tended 
t WY. ren = WR J eorop. | thom entirely with the Weeder until he went to hill them up, and spent but five hours 
2"2 een ee mars a work all told on the acre of potatoes. He told me he kept the time carefully that 
aS CENTER, N. Y he spent in cultivating them. Said he started the Weeder before they were up, and 
owe Messrs. D. Y. HALLOCK & SON, api ts went over the potatoes frequently. Yours truly, J. W. HARDIN. 
; Gentlemen—How about the price of your Weeder RUSSELLVILE, Ark., December 24th, 1897. 
for the coming seasen? Is it the same as last “I had the best of success with the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator. I 
aE ear? I intend to sell quite a good many. I used the | can truthfully say that I never used a tool thatequalled it in young cotton and corn. 1’ 
San eeder I purchased of you last year on everything | I saved half of the hoeing and plowing by running the Weeder. I beat all my neigh- 3 ef 
I raised, including even onions, and it worked to per- bors raising corn, and equalled any of them in producing cotton, with half the expense. as 
fection oneverything. I can honestly say I would not be | Several neighbors say they wantone. I want the agency for Pope and Yell counties, sat 
5 without it for $50, if I could not get another just like it. not just for 1898, but until all the farmers get one. They willall besureto buy sooner 7 
By Yours truly, T. B. NICHOLS. or later.”’ B. H. ALLEN. 38 
it Beware of H 28 
ag infringements. The first order from your town will secure special price and agency. 
B2 Write for fullinformation. Be sure to give name of County. J), YW. HALLOCK & SON, Box 806, YORK, PA. # 
re eT} 2) 
Tes Sa o'se2'ge2 ABR EOL SRI SO SAAB C EI ESONS DSO, TO obs (DOPED SR DUCA DORIS AOI SHLICS hh VOSA DOORN NS BIC NSAONS RAISING ANS A NDU EMIS pO HON 
Aa PO 5 JStpe EPL TRL 1 el IST TT BO A ee STC ered [Set the ote 4 JST Beh ets BT ek RPMASSE NTA eT hol Be Teh fsck 1 ch STIL Banos Beth taal Poe Bea 












This is our 
New No. 9 


The simplest mower com- 
mensurate with good 
work and durability. 


THIS SIDE DELIVERY 


HAY RAKE 


— Meana—— 
“Quick Haying Quality Pr ” 

It leaves the hay in a light, loose windrow, where it 

~ cured by the action of the air, and not Joached 

y the sun; hay retains its bright greeu color 

and al] the essen- 

tial ofls. 






Cut 






































‘\ SS 
\ - No Side Draft-the § 

line of draftisfrom 
< thecenter of greatest 
resistance. Perfect traction and power’ 
Better ask for our catalogue, embracing 
Mowers, Binders, Reapers, Rakes, 


It turns the hay Completely, 
end exposes it all to the air; 
you can begin raking quick- 
erthan with a sulky rake, 





It rakes wide 
fast and clean. 
Saves the use of atedderin many instances; saves 
time; does not gather stubble, manure or other 
trash. It greatly reduces the cost of harvesting 





a eg hed hay. 


ore about thi: ‘ 
Hay s and the Keystone 


ader in our free circulars. Write for them. 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO. 
28 River St. STERLING, ILL. 





before you buy. SENT FREE. 





CHAIN GEAR 
stm — MOWER 


— 


Disk Cultivators and Herron te The Johnston Harvester Co., Batavia, N.Y.,U.S. A. 


SUCCESS ONE HORSE 





*THE MOST 
Successful and 
Satisfactory 
power for running 

Cre: 








The gearing is all placed behind the 
axle. This allows the use of a long detach- 
able bearing crank shaft. A long crank 
shaft is the salvation of any mower. 
SOLID PIECE MAIN FRAME. Our own | jing Mill, Feed Cutte 
Perfect Roller Bearings | iz ST UAL A work 
reduce the draft tothe minimum. The a 
foot lift in conjunction with the carrying spring 
enables the driver to easily raise the bar. We 
use serrated guard plates on all mowers, they 
greatly increase the cutting 
capacity 
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MARAARAKALL S| 








which tells all about the best and most economical 
ways of making, handling and applying farm yard 
manure and incidentally about 


The Kem eeege 
Manure 


spreads all kinds of manure 









woop? 


with the best machinery and 


save time and strength. The The machine is greatly frm, 


“Electric” 2BSSMALLEY SAWS 
enable one man to do the work two could do in KEMP & BURPEE MFG. Coa. 
the old way. Our **Electric’? Circular Saws Box 325 Syracuse, N. Y, 





A NEW TREATISE ON MANURE 


it 

—. can be done by hand. Has Stood the test 
years. proved 

for 1898. we send the book FREE on application, 24% 
























combines the apron and vibrator prin- 
ciple. It threshes fast and clean. Is so 
simple that it lasts and needs but few 
repairs. It’s the most modern thing in 
thresher manufacture. It’s a grain saver Ee 
for the farmer and a money maker for the 
thresherman. Catalogue of the Remely 
Line of threshing machinery sent free. 


P) 
ji fi 
A Ba 





and Self-Feed Drag Saws 
are by far the best general 











purpose Farm Saws ever 
made. Send for Descriptive 
Catalogue and price list of 








Department Nursery 
in the U. S. 






to 






and Tree Catalogues issu 


. FG. CO.. Manitowoc, Wis. 
Chieago Branch, Randolph and So. Canal Sts. 

















THE STORRS & HARRISON CO 


Ours is the Most Complete 


Fi 
and Vegetable Seeds 
rates, We publish one of the leading Seed, Plant / 
free. Send for it now, it will save you meney. Try us, can refer you to cus- 


tomers in every state and territory in the Union. Forty-three years of square 
dealing has made us patronsand friends far and near. Have hundreds of car- 


joads of = 
; FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS. 


We send by mail postpaid, Seeds,Bulbs,Plants,Roses,Small Tree i 
and satisfaction guaranteed; larger by express or freight. 44th ae 32 dene been 7 ee 


M. RUMELY CO., LAPORTE, IND, 


“Don’t Blow so Hard” 


said the wind mill, “You should be able 
to standit’’ said the wind. 


THE PERKINS 
Wind 


Mills 
stand 
in any 

kind of 
win 
and never leave their tower. Eithe! 


wood orateel. pumping or power, 
All sizes for all purposes. Ask for 


Can supply 
all your 
wants from 

ower 








Street Trees at low 






ed, which will be mailed 





Seon 





+ Box 555, Painesville, O. 





givenaway ifitcan’tbale 
more than any other 







ne Old Wagons 


_We make Steel Wheels to fit an 
size and width tire. Staggard ant 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, ill. 


x = zy 
2-horse press—this guarantee protects, you not me. 50- 
inch feed hole, easy to feed, no foot f ng, no crushed 
feet; being a box press it breaks the material less, uses 
no divide boards, al! bales the same size; large wheels, 
mounted power, easy to move; less than 9-inches high 
where the team crosses. For circularsand pricesaddress 


J. A. SPENCER, Box 31, DWICHT, ILL. 














what you want, Catalogue free. 


PERKINS WIND MILL CO. 
13 Race St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


fo A «|CUGENERAL AGENTS 
wanted to superintend local 
agents selling the Combination 
Lock-pin Clevis to farmers and 
others, Self locking ; always 
secure ; sells at sight; exclus- 
ive territory. 1s) percent prov 
=—j CORMA FG. CO. 
225 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 







. =that is everybody who has any know 0: 
ei Civeie ent 
an 
le machines made. Over 100 unsolicitec 
testimonials offered in proof of this claim 
Here aresome of the reasons, Nos; 
eo r stroke, more stroke 





gearixg, longe: 
to the minute, mounted on best wago: 
wheels with truss rodded axles, te 
boilers, drills with eable and solid tools 


Ever Pat’d. 






ot mg and Pipe ut z 
eee tachment, jogue sen 
TAR DRILLING MACHINE CO., AKRON, 0. or ST, LOUIS, MO 
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